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All over the world more people smoke Rothmans than any 
other King Size Virginia. For smoothness and satisfaction 

no other cigarette offers you, try Rothmans King Size 

and you'll agree: Rothmans King Size really satisfies. 
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makes more products 
for more industries 
than Allis-Chalmers ? 
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No one. And no other world company puts 
at your command, such a comprehensive 
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engineering talent. These A-C specialists are 
on call now, from nearly 4,000 distributors 

.23 A-C plants, sales offices, branches 
and warehouses...in the United States and 
throughout the world. Wherever you are 
located, A-C is ready to design, fabricate, 
test, install and service single products or 
complete systems...ready to work for you, 
with you, in all of these areas: 
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ADVANCE IN ANAESTHESIA 
During the war I.C.I. scientists did rich and rewarding 


m. 


research in the field of fluorine chemistry—which was 
important in connection with atomic energy projects. 
Afterwards, seeking a new and better type of anaesthetic 
for hospital use, they continued their efforts in this same 
chemical field. The result has been the discovery and 
development of an inhalation anaesthetic of great potency 
(four times as strong as ether) which has built a name and 
reputation round the world. Surgeons and anaesthetists 
like it because it gives better muscular relaxation, and the 
course of the anaesthesia is more easily controlled. 
Patients like it because they suffer fewer of the usual 
unpleasant after-effects, such as nausea and sickness. 





E NEEDS OF TODAY 


Much of I.C.I.’s £18-million-a-year research and development expenditure is 
invested in the search for more efficient, more economical methods of manufacture. 
Although by its nature unspectacular, this work is of the utmost value to every 
chemical user, because in the end it means better and cheaper chemical products. 
At the same time, the work of I.C.I. technologists is almost daily giving rise to new 
materials, new techniques, that mean a step forward in some field of human 


endeavour. Here are three examples: 
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LONG LIFE FOR LIGHTING 

Fluorescent lighting systems, with all their brilliance and 
economy, would break down if anything went wrong 
inside a tiny can, holding a choke, which is part of the 
electrical circuit. Manufacturers of this type of lighting 
asked I.C.I. if they could devise a compound that would 
hold components firmly in the choke-can, protect them 
from moisture, corrosion and shock, reduce vibration, 
and help to dissipate heat. I.C.I. has met their need with 
what is called a polyester potting compound. This not 
only does all the things required of it, but is cheap and 
simple to apply by mass-production methods. 


.C.I.’s far-ranging research 
is contributing 


to progress in many fields 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND 





PROTECTION FOR STEEL 

If rust gets under a film of paint, it soon spreads, and the 
finish blisters and flakes off. That is why painted articles 
are given a phosphate coating before painting. The 
phosphating process involves a hot solution of chemicals, 
and also rinsing water, but there is always a risk of this 
water bringing impurities on to the work. I.C.I. has 
provided an alternative answer to the rust problem with 
a new product called ‘Kephos’. It contains no water, needs 
no heating, and gives steel pressings a sealed phosphate 
coating that keeps rust at bay before and after 


painting. PRO 275 
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EDITORS’ NOTE 


‘It Exists Forever, 
Only in My Mind’ 


When he was 10, Paul Schutzer found a broken camera in a neigh- 
bor’s wastepaper basket. He taped it together and began shooting 
pictures all over his native Brooklyn. Years later, after studying first 
to be a painter, then a lawyer, Paul realized that what he really 
wanted to do he had been practicing all along—photography. 

His very first assignment was a preview of the kind of photog- 
rapher he was to become. It was the story of a professional boxer’s 
first fight. An hour before the match the fighter lost his nerve. The 
fight had to be canceled. Instead of chucking the assignment 
Schutzer went home with the broken fighter and photographed him 
as he ashamedly told his family about the humiliation. 

Photography of human experience became Schutzer’s preoccu- 
pation. In 1956 he joined our Washington bureau. In the years 
that followed, his fresh, probing, artful camera followed President 
Eisenhower to every continent, caught Nixon being jeered and as- 
saulted by Venezuelan students, record- 
ed Kennedy through his frenzied cam- 
paign. In 1959 Schutzer won seven ma- 
jor U.S. photographic awards. 

To make the portfolio of photo- 
graphs on the satellite peoples of Eu- 
rope in this issue (pp. 20-33) Schutzer 
traveled for three months through Po- 
land, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Bul- 
garia and Romania. Posing as a tour- 
ist, he tried to work as he would any- 
where, taking pictures of what pleased 
him or disturbed him. Often, suspicious 
officials demanded to know why he was 
photographing so many faces. As time 
went on he began to feel he was being followed. He hid his film 
in his socks, among his dirty laundry in his suitcases. Whenever 
he approached a border, he was terrified he would be discovered 
and arrested. Once, in some mysterious fashion, five rolls of film 
got X-rayed—their images completely erased. 

Schutzer had no set route to follow. ‘‘I visited the places whose 
names stirred me. I went to Bialystok because I used to eat rolls 
called ‘bialystoken.’ I visited Iasi because my grandparents came 
from that area. I visited Auschwitz for other reasons.” 

At the ruined barracks of the Auschwitz concentration camp in 
Poland, Schutzer was so moved he was unable to take a picture. 
“‘The barracks were dark and damp. On one wall, in a little place 
hidden to all but the prisoner who slept and suffered there, a certain 
man had painted a small picture. It was a mountain chalet in deep 
snow, flanked by two huge blue evergreens. The house had shutters. 
In the center of the shutters were carved hearts. When I saw it I tried 
to visualize a picture of the man who painted it. This photograph, 
which exists forever and only in my mind, had more to say about 
the soaring human spirit in the face of adversity than anything 
I’ve ever seen.” 





PAUL SCHUTZER 
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Land everywhere! 


You'll find Esso Ovals at airports throughout the Free World. Signifying a continuous source of the 
highest quality aviation products and services. Products like Esso Turbo Oils—the result of crea- 
tive Esso Research. Services from expertly-trained ground crews who see to it that fueling turn- 
around time schedules are held to a minimum. Yes, there will always be Esso aviation facilities 
where you fly. Offering excellent products; unsurpassed services. Perhaps these are two more 
reasons why Esso is the Our local organization welcomes your inquiry. 
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More refreshing to begin with, 
more refreshing all the way 
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LET TERS To THE EDiIToRS 
REDS, WHITES AND BLACKS 


THE SOVIET UNION 


Sirs: 

When I read your issue on the Soviet 
Union (Oct. 7) I was both disappoint- 
ed and disturbed. Your portrayal is 
warped to the point of distortion. 

I have just returned from a trip in 
the Soviet Union, where I traveled with 
a Russian-speaking group of students. 
We had our own camping bus, and saw 
a great deal of what the majority of 
tourists probably do not see. 

I have no quarrel with your political 
or economic coverage, but only with 
your portrayal of what is supposed to 
be the everyday fare and feelings of 
the average Russian. You fail to men- 
tion such inconveniences and troubles 
as the great and widespread poverty; 
the long lines of customers which often 
form to buy food; the filth of the aver- 
age Russian stolovaya (cafeteria); the 
extremely low quality of these hastily 
constructed apartment buildings; the 
wretched, often unendurable and often 
nonexistent sanitary facilities; the 
thriving black market in Moscow which 
snaps up American clothes of all sorts; 
the backwardness rampant in the agri- 
cultural procedures and the primitive- 
ness of the life between the cities in 
the endless Russian countryside—and 
these are only a few of the hardships 
unmentioned in your issue. 

When we left the Soviet Union, we 
left with a feeling that overwhelming 
poverty, depression and oppression (de- 
spite de-Stalinization) all still exist in 
the Soviet Union, and these elements, 
which are strong and important ele- 
ments in the Soviet society, are only 
slightly hinted at in your articles. You 
seem to have covered only the bright 
spots of Russian life adequately and 
left the unpleasant subjects untouched, 
giving an untrue, misleading and inac- 
curate overview of Russian life. I feel 
that a more accurate title for that issue 
would be, ‘‘A Long Visit with some 
Pleasantries and the Best Things in the 
Soviet Union.” 

I would also like to point out that 
many of the things you discuss and 
many of those things which received 
pictorial treatment are highly atypical, 
and therefore as misleading as your neg- 
lect to mention the negative aspects. 

There may be an important ‘‘politi- 
cal thaw,” and a period of American- 
Russian cooperation in the offing, but 
this is no reason to show conditions in 
the Soviet Union better than they are. 

STEPHEN T. COCHRANE 
Munich, Germany 


Sirs: 

May I give you my suggestions for 
more honest photography? 

The women working on the building 
sites. 

The stout, elderly women cutting the 
grass with scythes. 

The look of apathy on the faces of 
the long, long queues in the shops as 
they waited to buy their shoddy, very 
expensive goods. Their boredom as they 
waited in this land of superior educa- 
tion for the clerk to make her addi- 
tions on the abacus, even for two items. 

The long, long queue, sometimes 
with a four-hour wait for a hairset or 
a frizzy perm. 

The same long wait at the baths. 

The number of men in the streets 
wearing uniforms. 

The look on the face of an acquaint- 
ance, a man of 73 who did a five-day 
train journey from Moscow to Lake 
Baikal only to be told when he arrived 


there that his stay was to be two days 
instead of four. His annoyance on the 
second day of the long journey when 
the woman in charge of the restaurant 
car became furious with him because 
he refused her request to pay for his 
meals with rubles instead of food cou- 
pons, and so she denied him meals for 
the rest of the journey. 

One glorious thing that I would also 
have included was a visit to Zagorsk, 
just before one of the great feasts of 
the Orthodox Church when the place 
was filled with thousands of pilgrims 
from all over Russia. A place full of 
unutterable peace, with rooks cawing 
in the high trees and the pigeons flutter- 
ing down onto the leafy walks. 

Awonderful peep at Old Russia and 
at wonderful people. 

Mrs. C. HAVERY 
London, England 


Sirs: 

For many years I was a loyal reader 
of your magazine. However, after read- 
ing ‘‘A Long Visit with the Soviet Peo- 
ple,’’ I am shocked, disgusted and an- 
gered. What a collection of nonsense, 
falsification of the history and facts. 

There is not anything like a ‘‘Soviet 
People.’’ There are only the captive na- 
tions in that big prison and concentra- 
tion camp called U.S.S.R., adminis- 
trated by the Red Russian, colonial 
imperialists. Then, you use only the 
terms of ‘‘Russian and Soviet People.” 
What about those millions of human 
beings of other nations who are living 
under the yoke of the Russian, the 
most ruthless, tyrannical and brutal 
colonial imperialism that the world 
has ever known? 

Your edition of Oct. 7 is an example 
of Communist and Russian colonial 
imperialist propaganda, and therefore 
it is the last time that I have read 
Lire. There will be many more who 
will do the same. 

LEONS GUGANS, Dr. PHIL. 
Louvain, Belgium 


Sirs: 

I fear that your staff fell prey to So- 
viet propaganda and ‘‘showcase presen- 
tations.” 

EUGENE CASEY 
Rockville, Maryland 


Sirs: 

I think that the reader would be 
eager to know something about the 
working class that you neglected to 
mention completely: how mucha work- 
ing-class family earns, how much it 
spends for foods, clothes, rent, etc. 

Some information about the per- 
centage of young people who attend 
church would be also very interesting. 

ROGER MARQUIS 
Sondrio, Italy 


Sirs: 

I sojourned in the U.S.S.R. in Au- 
gust. So I was very interested in your 
special issue. Well, you deserve my con- 
gratulations. Naturally, even a whole 
issue of LiFE merely can be an intro- 
duction to such a vast and complex 
country as the U.S.S.R. But on most 
points that introduction is good, and 
sometimes even especially good. 

But: 

1) The cover shows a Georgian, and 
not a Russian girl. It would have made 
more sense to present a true Russian 
type. 

2) Iwas most pleased to find a view 
of the lake Issyk nearby Alma-Ata in 
Kazakhstan. Though we visited the 


CONTINUED 





From lawn mowers 
to earthmovers... 
Firestone makes a tire 
for every wheel! 


You name it! If it has wheels, chances are Firestone 
makes tires to fit it. Firestone tires come in all sizes 
and types — some 4,000 of them. They range from 
tires for lawn mowers all the way up to giant tires 
nearly ten feet tall for earth-moving equipment. In 
between are Firestone tires for trucks and buses, 
special tires for race cars and go-karts, tires for trac- 
tors and farm implements and a complete line of 
aircraft tires. And, of course, Firestone makes pas- 
senger car tires that are world-famous for quality, 
safety and economy. In tires of any type or size for 
any kind of use or operation, you know what you're 
getting when you buy Firestone! 

The Firestone De Luxe Champion, illustrated, 
has for years been first choice of car manufacturers 
and car owners around the world. Developed and 
safety proved on the speedway, the De Luxe Cham- 
pion features a Safety-Fortified cord body that assures 
maximum protection against punctures and blowouts. 
And Diene, Firestone’s new super-tough synthetic 
rubber, increases tire mileage up to 20%. Your local 
Firestone distributor or tire dealer will be happy to 
show you Diene-Fortified tires and supply your 
requirements. 
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region of Alma-Ata ourselves, we had 
not the luck to see that lake, because a 
couple of months earlier it had dis- 
appeared. 

3) In your list of books, you also 
should include the book written by the 
English author Wright Miller: Russians 
as People. It gives a rare perspicacious 
insight into the natural environment 
and the psychology of the Russian 
people. 

4) Finally, a point where your “‘in- 
troduction” really is too sketchy: reli- 
gion in the U.S.S.R. 


A. DE BRABANDERE 
Zottegem, Belgium 


> Russian tourist services assure 
Lire International that Lake Issyk 
remains a popular tourist attrac- 
tion.—ED. 


Sirs: 

On page 51: ‘*.. . but the Lozovans 
are all enthusiastic Communists and 
their opinions are firmly party line” 
(‘we cannot understand how a modern 
man can believe in God . . . it’s so 
primitive.” “History etc... .’’). 

On page 53: ‘But things are so much 
better now than they used to be only 
10 years ago that Eliena would never 
dream of complaining. ‘Oh God,’ she 
says, ‘don’t let it change, don’t let it 
go back.’” 

Res ipsa loquitur! 

JosEPH D, GODFREY 
Orchard Park, New York 


THE RACE CRISIS 
Sirs: 
I would like to offer this belated note 


of congratulation to the editors of LIFE 
International for the article ‘‘Integra- 
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tion Can’t Work so Let’s Start Think- 
ing” by Peregrine Worsthorne (LIFE 
International, Sept. 9). I think that this 
article is one of the most intellectually 
deep articles on the integration prob- 
lem that any magazine has recently 
printed. 

I think it is an old Chinese proverb 
that goes, “‘A journey of a million 
miles begins with one step.”’ Some of 
Mr. Worsthorne’s ideas could prove to 
be the right step for us to take in 
reaching a solution to this diabolical 
integration problem. 

Another well-known idiom is the ti- 
tle of the song, ““Thank Heaven for Lit- 
tle Girls.” Twould like to change this a 
little and say, thank heaven for men 
like Journalist Worsthorne who think 
and write with such insight and great 
wisdom and thank heaven for men 
such as the editors of LiFE who have 
the courage, the diligence and the hu- 
manity to print articles such as this. 

SP4 Tommy E. HANSON 
A.P.O. New York, N.Y. 


Sirs: 

Your special issue on the U.S. race 
crisis Was read with sincere interest in 
this country, the future of which is to a 
great extent dependent on the solution 
of this question. My impression from 
Mr. Parks’s story was that the situation 
in the U.S. is much worse than in 
South Africa because I never witnessed 
any of these atrocious things he de- 
scribes. I think in the last 100 years not 
a single Negro has been lynched in 
South Africa. Why? Because we have 
here and had always, despite the so- 
called apartheid, a complete equality 
of black and white in the court. I don’t 
think that South Africa has already 
found the final solution in race rela- 





CHERRY HEERING FRAPPE: Pour 2 oz. 
| Cherry Heering Liqueur over shaved ice ina 
cocktail glass. Serve with short straws. 





tions but it seems to be nearer to it 
than the U.S. 

W. Sypow 
Windhoek, South-West Africa 


> In the Sharpeville massacre alone, 
67 Africans were shot dead, 187 
wounded; extreme police brutality 
to minor African offenders is com- 
mon and legal restrictions on Afri- 
cans pale Mississippi’s shameful 
(and illegal) worst.—ED. 


Sirs: 

Your article by Peregrine Worsthorne 
is a refreshing change in international 
journalism. At last an influential jour- 
nalist began to think. 

In the present liberal thinking world 
political rights should be granted to 
all. In South Africa this can only be 
accomplished by geographical partition. 

The man who is implementing this 
policy is by no means a fanatic and it 
is unfair to place Dr. Verwoerd in the 
same class with Elijah Muhammad. We 
do not expect financial backing such 
as an Indian five-year plan would re- 
ceive. All we ask for is a chance to im- 
plement our policy of separate develop- 
ment as generously and imaginatively 
as possible. A more favorable attitude 
from the nations of the world will, lam 
certain, find the South African govern- 
ment responsive. The sincere effort be- 
ing made by the S.A. government is 
worthy of support by thinking people. 

Esra MARTINS 
Petit, South Africa 


Sirs: 

Congratulations on Peregrine Worst- 
horne’s article. It expresses exactly the 
conclusions to which a great many 


thinking people in this country have 
been irresistibly driven by circum- 
stances in Africa. 


Dr. OLIVE H. ROBERTSON 
City Councillor 
Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia 


Sirs: 

Congratulations. . . . It is the only 
thoroughly objective analysis I have 
read on the subject. 

PATRICIA BUTHS 
London, England 
Sirs: 

As one of the much maligned white 
South Africans, I wish to congratulate 
you on your enlightening articles and 
wonderful photos by your Mr. Parks. It 
was an eye-opener to me to get some 
knowledge about your race problems. 

Your 100-year-old problem has not 
been solved and there seems to be no 
solution in sight yet. It would be stupid 
of me as an outsider to suggest a solu- 
tion. I am saying this because the av- 
erage American seems to be presump- 
tuous enough to solve our much more 
complicated South African race prob- 
lem from a distance without knowing 
much about it. 

You have a 10% more or less sophis- 
ticated Negro population while we 
here, just in reverse, have a white pop- 
ulation of 20% against non-Whites 
(Negro, mulatto and Indian). The 
greater majority of these people is far 
from sophisticated, to express it mildly. 
I am xot a Verwoerd man, but I can- 
not understand how you Americans can 
demand from us a solution in a year or 
two to our problem, while you could 
not solve yours in 100 years. 


ARTHUR Vos 
Durban, South Africa 








HEERING JUBILEE: Pour ‘/2 o2. of 
Denmark’s Liqueur Delight over vanilla ice 
cream. Top with Bing cherry. 








KING PETER COCKTAIL: To an Old-Fash- 
ioned glass with ice add: 3/4 oz. Cherry Heering 
and juice of ‘/ lime. Fill with tonic water. Stir. 


_ FRUIT DELICE: Prepare your favorite fruit 
» cup recipe. Chill. Spoon into dessert cups. 
Top each portion with ‘/2 oz. of Cherry Heering. 
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There’s nothing like a Lucky! You taste and enjoy the man-size flavor that comes from the 
world’s finest tobaccos . . . the full, smooth satisfying taste that’s brought world fame to 
this modern American smoke. Taste a Lucky! It’s everything you want in a man’s cigarette. 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH I 
MANUFACTURERS OF MOTOR CARS AND LAND-ROVERS: 


THE ROVER COMPANY LIMITED 


meet the 


ROVER 


ambassadors... 


Representing the finest standards of engineering in the world 


Everywhere a four-wheel vehicle goes, you’ll find an ambassador of Rover engineering. 
ON THE ROAD—swift, silent luxury saloons of high performance—the Rover 3-Litre 
Coupé and the magnificent new Rover 2000, the light 2-litre saloon with Grand Touring 
Specification (available U.K. only at present). ON THE RACE TRACK—the Rover B.R.M. 
Gas Turbine, history-making prizewinner at the 1963 Le Mans, developed from Rover 
“JET 1”, the world’s first gas turbine car. ANYWHERE AND EVERYWHERE—the unique 
Land-Rover, the toughest, most versatile vehicle ever built. All Rovers. All representing 
the finest standards of engineering in the world. 


A Long Land-Rover. B Regular Land-Rover. C Rover 3-Litre Coupé. D Rover 2000. E Rover B.R.M. = 


ROVER AND LAND-ROVER DISTRIBUTORS 


AUSTRIA. O. J. Aulehla, Marxergasse 
6-8 Vienna 111. Tel: 72.51.96. 

BELGIUM. Beherman Demoen S.A., 
18-22 Rue de Hennin, Brussels. Tel: 486570. 
CYPRUS. Savvas J. Demades, 

Arch. Makarios the Third Avenue, No. 86, 
Nicosia. Tel: 693. 

DENMARK. Skandinavisk Motor Co. A/S 
Osterbrogade 135, Copenhagen. 

Tel: 292233 

FINLAND. Oy Suomen Autoteollisuus 
A.B., P.O. Box 307, Fleminginkatu 27, 
Helsinki. Tel: 70.101. 

FRANCE. Franco Britannic Autos Ltd., 
25 Rue Paul-Vaillant-Couturier, 
Levallois-Perret, Paris (Seine). 

Tel: Pereire 60-24. 

GERMANY. Deutsche Rover GmbH., 

6 Frankfurt/Main, Friesstrasse 16. 

Tel: 49.43.85. 

Anglo Automobile, Graf 

Deym & Co. K.G. Munchen 22, 
Odeonsplatz 2. Tel: 227572. 

J. Deppert K.G., 


16 Friesstrasse, Frankfurt/Main. 

Tel: 42077. 

Krim-Automobil, 

2, Hamburg 22, Postfach 3013, 
Kanalstrasse 2, Tel: 231006. 

GIBRALTAR. Motor Industries Ltd., 

77/79 Irish Town. Tel: A3398 and 228. 
GREECE. John G. Phostiropoulo & Co., 
40, Alexandras Avenue, Athens, Greece. 
Tel: 838-233. 

HOLLAND. H.C.L. Sieberg N.V., 

Import Automobielen, Stadhouderskade 
143, Amsterdam Z. Tel: 71.79.44. 
ICELAND. Heildverzlunin Hekla Ltd., 

P.O. Box 512, Reykjavik. Tel: 11275-11279. 
ITALY. Fernando Martorelli, 

Via Ughelli 28, Rome. Tel: Rome 727637. 
Fernando Martorelli, Via Mascherpa 25-27r. 
Genoa. Tel: Genoa 566883. 
LUXEMBOURG. See Belgium. 

MALTA & GOzO. John N. Cassar & 

Sons Ltd., 177/178 Marina Street, Pieta. 
Tel: Central 26660. 

NORWAY. Autoindustri A/S., 

Wm. Thranesat 73 Oslo. Tel: 334085. 


PORTUGAL. Soc. Electro-Mecanica de 
Automoveis Ltda., Garagem Victoria, 

3 Rua Nova de Sao Mamede, 9 Lisbon 2. 
Tel: 66.10.37. 

SPAIN. Cars: Tabanara Romagosa S.A., 
Jorge Juan No. 33, Madrid. 

Tel. 25.41.90/25.01.66. 

Land-Rovers: Metalurgica De Santa Ana, 
S.A., Alcala 95, Madrid. Tel: 36.66.04. 
SWEDEN. Aktiebolaget Gjestvang & Co., 
Skontorpsvagen 29, Johanneshov. 

Tel: 910400. 

SWITZERLAND. German Speaking 
Areas: E.Fehlmann&Co., Badenerstrasse 
527, Postfach 40 Zurich. Tel: 52-44-55. 
French Speaking Areas: Sares S.A., 
Garage des Jordils, Chemin des Mouettes 
2, Lausanne. Tel: 26.77.26. 

TURKEY. Matas Trading Corporation, 
Halaskargazi Cad. 133 Pangalti, stanbul. 
Tel: 474430 

YUGOSLAVIA. Interpromet, Prote 

Mateje No. 45, P.O. Box 328, Belgrade. 
Tel: 45-172, 45-173, 45-884, 45-885, 
45-890, 45-951. 
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LOWEST 


AIR FARES TO THE 


U.S.A. 


FROM ALL THESE CITIES 





ONLY ON ICELANDIC lowest fares 


AMSTERDAM across the Atlantic, this season, every 


season, plus special Family Plan in 
COPENHAGEN effect now through April 30. You and 
GLASGOW ee ane 
GOTHENBURG ered by ESATO US. acne 
HAMBURG + peel ieee saaee ohne 


HELSINKI range pressurized DC-6Bs. 
LONDON Information, reservations from any Travel 


Agent or our offices and General Agents in 





OSLO - AMSTERDAM © ANTWERP © ATHENS » BELFAST 
HELSINKI ¢ LONDON «+ LUXEMBOURG 
tvia Amsterdam or Copenhagen ORFLEIDIR 
*No Family Plan from Luxembourg 


BERGEN + BRUXELLES + CHICAGO 
REYKJAVIK 
NEWYORK + OSLO + PARIS » REYKJAVIK 
Daily scheduled flights ICELANDIC AIRLINES 


COPENHAGEN ¢ FRANKFURT/ MAIN ¢ GENEVE 
STAVANGER ROME e SAN FRANCISCO «+ STAVANGER 
all year between Europe 


GLASGOW + GOTHENBURG «+ HAMBURG 
STOCKHOLM « TELAVIV © ZURICH 
LUXEMBOURG* 
and U.S.A. via Iceland. 
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JZ!) \ YY Ser 
A GREAT MAGAZIN 
OF HUMAN EXPERIENCE 


In LIFE each fortnight, the poignant and the 
beautiful from the whole world of human 


The quality of Hennessy Cognac 


is guaranteed by the largest stock 


experience -- an adventure 


shared by LIFE- reading 


of aged Cognac in the world. 





families in 150 countries. MMe 
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“ People of good: taste prefer’ +6 good taste Gf Garnet and 
_ Winston. ‘Rich, flavorful tobacéos have made them favorites 


“in America’ and throughout~the world.’ Try them yourself, 4 





~ CAMEL— -América’s largest- selling regular-length. cigarette! 
WINSTON: America’ S 2 sali selling jueey. glare” 





Ro J, ico: pekccnas COMPANY, WINSTGN- SALEM, N. C.. U'S. A. 
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Pdecian for good taste | 
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FILTER-CIGARETTES 
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FINER FILTER 
FOR FINER FLAVOR 
MADE IN U.S.A: 
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On Whashies, distilled in Feotland ‘ ” " 
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GREETS YOU WARMLY 




















723 VARIATIONS 
ON THE SAME THEME 


This is it — the HASSELBLAD 6x6 single-lens reflex with the f 2.8/80 mm 
Zeiss Planar lens. Both professional and amateur photographers generally 
refer to it as the “best camera in the world”, and their reasons are many and 
varying. “It is so straightforward” or “One can check focus, composition and 
depth of field in advance” or “You can change films and negative size in the 
middle of a roll” are some of the reasons given. Others praise the scope of the 
five Carl Zeiss lenses, all with built-in shutters and uniform scales, automatic 
depth-of-field indicators, exposure values and automatic and manual diaphragm 
control, or the fact that one and the same camera can be used for virtually every 
photographic purpose. Then there is the interchangeable exposure meter, the 
quick-action setting so valuable to reporters and the focusing grip. We feel 
that the most important feature is 723 different ways of suiting the camera 
to the task at hand. Call on your dealer and see 
the HASSELBLAD 500 C for yourself, or write to 
Victor Hasselblad AB, Dept. H, Géteborg, Sweden, 


for a catalog. Swedish precision for the photo- 





graphic world. 


HWHASSELBEIAD 





Es 











the world’s 
smallest 35 mm 
reflex-camera! 


Your “second camera”, the most original and, perhaps, the most trea- 


sured. 



















Exciting camera shots turn up at odd times and places — usual- 
ly when you have left your camera behind! What a difference the 
TESSINA makes! You carry it in your pocket as naturally as 
your lighter and you are always ready to snap up Life’s Unexpect- 
ed Sights and Adventures! 

@ Unseen and unsuspected... but ever ready! ANY 35 mm 
STANDARD FILM will fit it — either colour or black-and-white 
5-8 automatic shots without rewinding! 

@ By farthe LARGEST IMAGE EVER of any subminiature ca- 
mera. Amazingly economical: 14 x 21 mm image will give you 3 
times as many excellent pictures... well worth 8 x 10” framing! 


@ Jewelled mechanism built with fine Swiss precision. Life-size 
for a lifetime of pleasure! 

Distribution not yet worldwide! 

Please write today for complete full-colour TESSINA folder and 
price, carriage-paid, to: 


CONCAVA Ltd., Lugano-Cassarate (Switzerland) 





‘LE GALION | 
Fagan | 
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Al Re CA CALLS THE CONTINENT OF THE FUTURE IS CALLING YOU 


WHETHER YOU SEEK THE FABULOUS SIGHTS OF AFRICA OR ITS PROMISING NEW MARKETS, THIS CONTINENT OFFERS YOU 
A GOLDMINE OF FASCINATING NEW EXPERIENCES. THE TRAVEL PLAN MOST SUITED TO YOUR REQUIREMENTS IS AFRICA 
CALLS WHICH IS OFFERED BY ALITALIA IN COLLABORATION WITH ALL PRINCIPAL TRAVEL AGENCIES: INCLUDING THE MOST 


INTERESTING STOPOVERS AND GENEROUS CREDIT FACILITIES. 
ASK YOUR TRAVEL AGENT FOR THE ALITALIA PROGRAMMES FOR AFRICA 


e@ 


Ch dé. 


ALITALIA IS IN ALL OF ITALY AND GOES EVERYWHERE IN THE WORLD 


m LONDON 
m MONTREAL @ PARIS @ FRANKFURT 
@ BOSTON @ MILANO 
m CHICAGO m NEW YORK m ROMA m ATHENA! @ BEYROUTH mm TEHERAN 
° ™@ BAGHDAD 
@ LISBON gf TUNIS m@ TEL AVIV m DAMASCUS 
@ TRIPOLI @ BENGHAZI 
B ADEN @ KARACHI 
B® CARACAS m DAKAR 
mm ACCRA @ MOGADISHU @ BOMBAY 
@ LAGOS @ NAIROBI 
@ LEOPOLDVILLE 
_ i RIO DE JANEIRO @ SALISBURY 
@ SANTIAGO m SAO PAULO 
mm JOHANNESBURG 


INTERCONTINENTAL NETWORK 


@ TOKYO 


@ HONG KONG 


@ BANGKOK 


m@ SINGAPORE 
@ DARWIN 
m@ SYDNEY 
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Ya es hora 








a Iti IS time. 


— 1 love the clash o f events, the excitement 
of every moment, the shattered mirror, ie 
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EBARA WASHES 
A WINDSHIELD, 
ILLUMINATES 

A CITY 


Water power. Electric power. A lot 
of people just naturally assume they will 
always have plenty of both. This is a 
fair assumption, too— especially when 
Ebara is furnishing the all-important 
pumps which put the power to use. For 
example, the 500-mm caliber Ebara cen- 
trifugal pumps pictured above have been 
installed at the Amagasaki Industrial 
Water Supply Center to supply 450,000 
tons of water to the area each day. 


While Ebara sees to it that people get 
their daily and nightly amount of water 
and electricity, crops aren’t overlooked, 
either. Ebara has solved many an irriga- 
tion problem, even when the source of 
water was miles away. 


A half century’s experience, up-to-date 
techniques and a large staff of engineers 
qualify Ebara for any water project, in- 
cluding adequate disposal systems. For 
consultation, visit or write: 


BAR 


EBARA MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: HANEDA, ASAHI-CHO, OTA-KU, TOKYO, JAPAN 
CABLE ADDRESS: EBARAMAIN TOKYO 


Ala: 


INTERNATIONAL 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


Aden (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o National & 
Grindlays Bank Ltd., P. 0.'Box 1181, Steamer Point 

Argentina (1 yr, 840 pesos; 3 yrs, 1820; 5 yrs, 2600), c/o First 
National City Bank, Bartolomé Mitre 502, ‘Buenos Aires 
Australia & Territories (1 yr, 55/-(A); 3 yrs, 128/-(A); 
5 yrs, 162/6(A); GPO Box 3814, Sydney, N.S.W. 

Austria (1 yr, S 156; 3 yrs, S 335; 5 yrs, S 455), c/o Creditan- 
stalt Bankverein, Schottengasse 6, Postcheck-konto 20.772, Wien 
Bahamas (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), The Bank 
of Nova Scotia, Nassau 

Barbados (1 yr, WI$10.50; 3 yrs, WI$24.50; 5 yrs, WI$31.20), 
c/o The Bank of Nova Scotia, Bridgetown 

Belgium & Luxembourg (1 yr, Fr 300; 3 yrs, Fr 650; 
5 yrs, Fr 910), c/o Kredietbank S.A., Compte Cheques Postaux 
167.96, Bruxelles 

Bermuda (1 yr, 43/-; 3 yrs, 93/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o The Bank 
Bermuda, Ltd., Hamilton 

Bolivia (1 yr, $b. 72; 3 yrs, $b. 156; 5 yrs, $b. 260), c/o 
Banco Mercantil, La Paz 

Brazil (1 yr, Cr$3900; 3 yrs, Cr$8450; 5 yrs, Cr$11700), c/o First 
National City Bank, Avda. Rio Branco 83/85, Rio de Janeiro 
British Guiana (1 yr, BWI $10.50; 3 yrs, BWI $24.50; 5 yrs, 
BWI $31.20), c/o Barclay'’s Bank, Water St., Georgetown 
British Isles, and British Territories (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 
104/-;°5 yrs, 130/-), TIME-LIFE International Ltd., Time & Life 
Bldg., New Bond Street, London W.1, England 

Burma (1 yr, K 28; 3 yrs, K 62; 5 yrs, K 81.25), c/o The 
People’s Bank #13, 625 Merchant St., Rangoon 

Canal Zone (1 yr, U.S. $4.50; 3 yrs, U.S. $10.50; 5 yrs, U.S. 
$13.00), Apdo. 8880, Sullivan 31, Mexico 4, D.F., Mexico 
Ceylon (1 yr, Rs. 28; 3 yrs, Rs. 62; 5 yrs, "Rs. 81. 25), c/o 
Bank of Ceylon. P.O. Box 241, Colombo 

Chile (lyr, £218,00; 3yrs, E239,00; 5S yrs, E248,75), c/o 
First National City Bank, Bandera 237, Santiago 

Colombia (1 yr, 45 pesos; 3 yrs, 105; 5 yrs, 130), c/o First 
National City Bank, Carrera 9, No. 14-10, Bogota 

Costa Rica (1 yr, ¢30; 3 yrs, ¢70; 5 yrs, ¢97,50), c/o Banco 
Anglo-Costarricense, Apdo, 2038, San José 

Cyprus (1 yr, C£ 2.220; 3 yrs, C£E 5.150; 5 yrs, C£ 6.500), c/o 
The Chartered Bank. Nicosia 

Denmark (1 vr, Kr. 46; 3 yrs, Kr. 99; 5 yrs, Kr. 146.25), c/o 
K@benhavns Discontokasse, Bank-Aktieselskab, Kgs. Nytorv 20, 
K@benhavn K 

Dominican Republic (1 yr, RD $4.50; 3 yrs, RD™$10.50; 
5 yrs, RD $13.00), c/o Royal Bank of Canada, Santo Domingo 
Ecuador (1 yr, $/100; 3 yrs, S/235; 5 yrs, S/260), c/o La 
Previsora Banco Nacional de Crédito, Casilla 12, Quito 

Egypt (1 yr, Pi 264; 3 yrs, Pi 598; 5 yrs, Pi 1105), c/o Banque 
de Port Said,'45 Sharia Kasr El Nil, Cairo 

EI Salvador (1 yr, €11,50; 3 yrs, ¢26,50; 5 yrs, ¢32,50), c/o 
Banco Salvadorefio, San Salvador 

Ethiopia (1 yr, Eth. $15.00; 3 yrs, Eth. $32.50; 5 yrs, Eth. 
$45.50), c/o State Bank of Ethiopia, Addis Ababa 

Federation of Rhodesia & Nyasaland (1 yr, 45/-; 3 vrs, 
104/-: 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o National & Grindlays Bank Ltd.. P.O. 
Box 1778, Bulawayo 

Finland (1 yr, Nmk 19.20; 3 yrs, Nmk 41.60: 5 yrs, Nmk 58.50), 
c/o Helsingin Osakepankki, P.O. Box 110, Helsinki 

Formosa (1 yr, NT$ 230; 3 yrs, NT$ 520: 5 yrs, NT$ 715), 
c/o Bank of Taiwan, Chungking Road South, Taipei 

France & French Union (1 yr, 28.75 FF; 3 yrs, 65.00 FF; 
5 yrs, 81.25 FF), Time-Life International, Boite Postale 278-08, 
Paris 8e. 

Germany (1 yr, DM 18; 3 yrs, DM 42; 5 yrs, DM 58.50), c/o 
Deutsche Effecten-und Wechsel Bank, Auslandsabteilung, Post- 
fach 3649, 6 Frankfurt a. M., Postscheckkonto Ffm. Nr. 1309 
Greece (1 yr, Dr. 180; 3 yrs, Dr. 390; 5 yrs, Dr. 585), c/o 
National Bank of Greece, S. A., 38 Stadiou St., Athens 132 
Guatemala (1 yr, Q 4,50; 3 yrs, Q 10,50; 5 yrs, Q 13,00), 
c/o Banco Agricola Mercantil, Guatemala 

Haiti (1 yr, G 22,50; 3 yrs, (a 52,50; 5 yrs, G 65,00), c/o Banque 
Nationale de la Republique d'Haiti, Port-au-Prince 

Honduras (1 yr, L. 9; 3 yrs, L. 21; 5 yrs, L. 26), c/o Banco 
Atlantida, Tegucigalpa 

Hong Kong (1 yr, HK $37; 3 yrs, HK $85; 5 yrs, HK $130), 
c/o First National City Bank, Hong Kong 

India (1 yr, Rs.28; 3 yrs, Rs.62; 5 yrs, Rs.81.25), c/o First 
National City Bank, 293 D. Naoroji Road, Bombav 1 : 
Iran (1 yr, Ris 470; 3 yrs, Ris 1065; 5 yrs, Rls 1625), c/o Foreign 
Trade Bank of Iran, Avenue Saadi, Teheran, Iran 

Iraq (1 yr, ID 2.300; 3 yrs, 1D 5.200; 5 yrs, ID 7.800), c/o Credit 
Bank of Iraq, P.O. Box 4, Baghdad 

Ireland (1 yr, 41/-; 3 yrs, 93/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o The Munster 
and Leinster Bank, Ltd., Dublin 

Israel (1 yr, IT 17.25; 3 yrs, IT 39.00; 5 yrs, IT 50.70), c/o The 
Mercantile Bank of Israel Ltd.. 24 Rothschild Blvd. Tel-Aviv 
Italy (1 vr Lit 3750; 3 yrs, Lit 8125: 5 yrs, Lit 11375), c/o Banca 
Commerciale Italiana, 226 Corso Umberto 1, Roma 

Jamaica (1 yr, 45/-; 3 vrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o The Bank 
of Nova Scotia, P.0. Box 511, Kingston 

Japan (1 vr. 2000 yen; 3 yrs, 4700; 5 yrs, 6500), Box 88, 
Central Post Office, Tokyo 

Jordan (1 yr, JD 2.100; 3 yrs, JD 4.700; 5 yrs, JD 7.800), c/o 
British Bank of Middle East, P.O. Box 345, Jerusalem 





Kenya (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o National 
and Grindlays Bank Utd., P.O. Box 30081, Nairobi 
Korea (1 yr, 780 Won: 3 yrs, 1690; 5 yrs, 2115), c/o Universal 
Publications Agency, 1.P.0. Box 1380, Seoul 
Kuwait (1 yr, KD 2.100; 3 yrs, KD 4.700; 5 yrs, KD 7.800), 
c/o British Bank of Middle East, BO. Box 71, Kuwait 
Lebanon (1 yr, L. £ 18.50; 3 yrs, L. £ 42.50; 5 yrs, L. £ 65.00), 
“/9 Nederlandsche Handel- -Maatschappij, N.V., P.O. Box 3012, 
eiru 
Liberia (1 yr, U.S. $6; 3 yrs, U.S. $13; 5 yrs, U.S. $19.50), 
c/o Bank of Liberia, P.O. Box 131, Monrovia 
Libya (1 yr, L£ 2.14; 3 yrs, L£464:5 yrs, L £ 6.50), c/o The 
British Bank of the Middle East, P.O. Box 374, Tripoli 
Malaysia and Singapore (1 yr, M$17.25- 3 yrs, M$39.00; 5 
yrs, M$48.75). c/o First National City Bank, ‘Denmark House, 6 
Raffles Quay, Singapore (subject to Exchange ‘Control Permission) 
Mexico (1 yr, Mex$56; 3 yrs, Mex$132; 5 yrs, Mex$162.50), 
Apdo. 8880, Sullivan 31, Mexico 4, D.F. 
Morocco (1 yr, DH 28.75; 3 yrs, DH 65; 5 yrs, DH 81.25), c/o The 
British Bank of the MiddleEast, 80 Avenue Lalla Yacout, Casablanca 
Netherlands (1 yr, f 20. 70; 3 yrs, f 46.80; 5 yrs, f 65.00), 
TIME-LIFE International, (Nederland) N. V., 590 Keizersgracht, 
Postgiro 669900, Amsterdam C. 
Netherlands Antilles (1 yr, Ant. f 11.50; 3 yrs, Ant. f 25.00; 
5 yrs, Ant. f 39.00), c/o N. V. Edwards, Henriquez & Co.’s Bank, 
Willemstad, Curacao 
New Zealand’ & Island Territories (1 yr, 45/-(NZ); 3 yrs, 
104/-(NZ); 5 yrs, 130/-(NZ), c/o David Markham & Co, Hope 
Gibbons Bidg., Dixon St., Wellington 
Nicaragua (1 yr. $34; 3 yrs, C$79; 5 yrs, C$97,50), c/o 
Banco de América, Managua 
Nigeria (1 yr, 45/-: 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o Bank of 
America, P.O. Box 2317, Lagos 
Norway (1 yr, Kr. 43; 3 yrs, Kr. 93; 5 yrs, Kr. 130), c/o Den 
Norske Creditbank, Oslo 
Pakistan (1 yr, Rs 28; 3 yrs, Rs 62; 5 yrs, Rs 81.25), c/o Na- 
tional Bank of Pakistan, Local Office, Post Box 4840, Karachi-2. 
(Please enclose declaration that total amount spent this year 
for foreign books and periodicals, including this order, has not 
exceeded Rs. 150.) 
Panama (1 yr, B 4,50; 3 yrs, B 10,50; 5 yrs, B 13,00), c/o 
First National City Bank, P.O. Box 555, Panama 
Paraguay (1 yr, G 715; 3 yrs, G 1625; 5 yrs, G 2600), c/o First 
National City Bank, Chile esq. Pte. Franco, Asunci6n 
Peru (1 yr, S/ 128; 3 yrs, S/ 300; 5 yrs, S/ 390), c/o First 
National City Bank, Ave. Nicolas de Piérola 1062, Lima 
Philippines (1 yr, 21.85 pesos; 3 yrs, 49.40 pesos; 5 yrs, 
3: = pesos), c/o First National City Bank, Calle Juan Luna, 
Manila 

Portugal & Poss. (1 yr, Esc 172; 3 yrs, Esc 370; 5 yrs, Esc 
520), c/o Banco Espirito Santo e Comercial, P.O. Box 2105, Lisboa 
Saudi Arabia (1 yr, SR 27; 3 yrs, SR 58.50; 5 yrs, SR'97. 50), 
c/o Arab Bank Ltd., Al-Khobar 
South Africa & ‘Adjacent Territories (1 yr, R4.50; 3 yrs, 
R10.40; 5 yrs, R13.00), c/o South African Bank of Athens Ltd., 
103 Fox Street, Johannesburg 
Spain & Poss. (1 yr, Pta.360; 3 yrs, Pta. 780; 5 yrs, Pta.1105), 
ee Banco de Santander, Alcala 37, Madrid 

dan (1 yr, Pi 225; 3 yrs, Pi 520; 5 yrs, Pi 650), c/o Credit 
Lyonnais, P.O. Box 466, Khartoum 
Surinam (1 yr, Sur f 11,50; 3 yrs, Sur f 25,00; 5 yrs, Sur f 
39,00), c/o De Surinaamsche Bank N.V., Paramaribo 
Sweden (1 yr, Kr. 31; 3 yrs, Kr. 67; 5 yrs, Kr. 97.50), c/o 
Stockholms Enskilda Bank, Stockholm 16 
Switzerland (1 yr, Fr. 26: 3 vrs, Fr. 56; 5 yrs, Fr. 78), c/o 
Credit Suisse, Zurich 
Syria (1 yr, S.£.23; 3 yrs, S.£.52; 5 yrs, S.£. 78), c/o Arab 
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EDITORIAL 


NATO Alliance 
Is in Danger! 


How To Save It 


\ Viren the Russians got nasty about counting U.S. 
troops on the road to Berlin recently, they provoked a degree 
of U.S.-Anglo-French firmness and unity that hadn’t been seen 
in over a year. Briefly we stood together again, as in the Cuba 
showdown. But if the Russians remain quiescent about Berlin, 
our side will get more divided and more vulnerable. For the sad 
fact is that the Western alliance, despite the U.S. nuclear um- 
brella that protects it, is in a crisis. More dramatic worries in 
Vietnam and elsewhere should not blind us to the fact that 
NATO, the cornerstone of U.S. defense policy, is headed either 
for dissolution or for drastic reshaping. 

One symptom was the aftermath of Operation Big Lift (LIFE 
International Nov. 18). Flying a whole U.S. division from Texas 
to Germany in 63 hours was quite a feat and demonstrated a 
needed military mobility, but what else was it supposed to prove? 
Many Europeans, putting the airlift together with hints from the 
Pentagon, concluded it meant the U.S. was preparing to remove 
some of its six combat divisions from Europe and attempt to 
fulfill its NATO commitments from Texas. The German press 
went into a flap. Dean Rusk and finally President Kennedy 
himself had to give the flattest assurances that no withdrawals 
of combat troops were planned. But rumors persisted and a 
leading paper in Frankfurt charged that the U.S. government 
had ‘‘tried to deceive the public.’’ The episode, it added, ‘‘re- 
inforces the fatal suspicions of those Europeans who believe with 
De Gaulle that the European engagement with America will not 
last forever.” 

It will not last even until 1969 (the term of the NATO treaty) 
if De Gaulle has his way. France, he told Macmillan, “‘will be 
in it less and less’’; and by withdrawing his navy and refusing 
to fulfill his troop commitments, he has been doing his best to 
bring NATO into contempt. Considering the fact that a good 
deal of NATO’s $3 billion worth of infrastructure (pipelines, 
communications, etc.) lies on French soil, De Gaulle’s hostility 
toward NATO could prove very immobilizing indeed. 

Yet it is foolish to blame NATO’s crisis solely on De Gaulle, 
who is mostly advertising weaknesses that were there already. 
NATO’s chief strength has always resided in the non-NATO hat 
worn by its supreme commander: his control of U.S. forces and, 
increasingly in recent years, U.S. nuclear weapons in Europe. 
The presence of these nuclear weapons, while reassuring to most 
Europeans, has made the proudest of them feel uncomfortably 
like U.S. satellites. And since Europe has fully regained its polit- 
ical and economic health, more and more Europeans wish to 
graduate from their military dependence on America as well. 

France’s own new nuclear force has, of course, little strategic 
importance. At his recent army maneuvers with simulated mush- 
rooms going up in all the wrong places, De Gaulle himself re- 
marked, “‘We are still at the stumbling stage in atomic weapons.” 
But that is not really the point. The point is that Europe’s desire 
to defend itself with its own nuclear weapons has been predict- 
able for years. The U.S., while gladly abetting all other measures 
that work toward European unity and independence, has 


refused to relax its monopoly grip on NATO’s nuclear de- 
fense. These are incompatible policies. The U.S. cannot much 
longer be pro-Europe in politics and economics while remaining 
paternal in military strategy. 

Thus De Gaulle’s force de frappe is at least a portent of Eu- 
rope’s future. It has another point. The Russians do not fear 
it. But they do fear that its example, inevitably spreading, could 
make Germany a nuclear power. So do many Europeans. 

MacNamara, while trying to prolong U.S. nuclear monopoly, 
has promoted a build-up of conventional forces in Europe to 
give flexibility to NATO’s defense. European members of NATO 
have never met their agreed force levels, for which they will be 
soundly lectured once more at the December NATO Council 
meeting, with quotations from senators like Fulbright. But it is a 
waste of breath to berate European lassitude as long as NATO’s 
nuclear problem remains unsolved. That is the complex prob- 
lem at the root of NATO’s decay. 

There are two main lines of solution. The first is to give the 
Europeans an equal voice with the U.S. President in deciding 
when or whether to use nuclear force in their defense. The sec- 
ond is to help the Europeans develop their own nuclear force. 

We have gone part way toward the first solution by proposing 
an ‘‘integrated” nuclear force—the MLF, a Polaris-bearing sur- 
face fleet—and by more intensive exchange of nuclear informa- 
tion at NATO headquarters. But the MLF is as yet militarily 
unreal and has generated little appeal outside Germany. A more 
daring version of ‘“‘integration” is General Norstad’s proposal 
for a three-nation NATO directorate. The final decision on the 
use of nuclear weapons would rest in a majority vote of the 
U.S., U.K. and France, with Germany advising but not voting. 
This would, in theory, mean that France and the U.K. could 
vote the U.S. into nuclear war. 


The other approach is also difficult but more promis- 
ing. It is to modify our ‘‘anti-proliferationist” policy and give 
Europe active help in the form of weapons and scientific co- 
Operation toward an independent nuclear system. We would 
stipulate a genuinely European system and not just French, 
German, etc.; but the U.S. finger would not be on the trigger. 
Such a step would require amending the McMahon Act and 
a profound change of heart in Congress. But it would force 
De Gaulle to decide whether he is a Frenchman or a European 
and forestall the danger of a separate German nuclear force. 
Made through NATO, the offer could stir up that moribund 
alliance while changing its shape. Instead of the American 
hegemony De Gaulle so dislikes, it would resemble the trans- 
atlantic partnership of genuine equals—the so-called ‘‘dumb- 
bell”—which Kennedy has often espoused in speeches. 

‘‘What is Europe and who speaks for it?” demanded Rusk 
at Frankfurt. He has indicated that when that question can be 
answered—when united Europe has a single political head— 
the U.S. will be more generous in sharing its nuclear monopoly. 
The movement toward European unity has, alas, been stalled 
by a new wave of nationalism stimulated by De Gaulle. That 
does not excuse U.S. drift. As U.S. initiative in the Marshall 
Plan gave a successful push to European economic unity 15 
years ago, so a nuclear push is needed now. The MLF, for ex- 
ample, could become one kernel of Europe’s independent deter- 
rent if we would take our finger off it. Another such kernel 
might be De Gaulle’s apparent willingness to collaborate with 
Germany and the U.K. on nuclear development, which could 
be given our encouragement instead of our disdain. Other in- 
terim measures could help develop institutions to contro] Eu- 
rope’s independent deterrent even before Europe is wholly fed- 
erated. In taking such initiative, the U.S. could reanimate 
NATO and the European unity movement at once. 
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Very often, the demands of technology determine the outward form of a new 
article. This is true, for example, of aircraft or rockets. But the evolution of the 
form of objects which have a tradition is slower. And this is true of the watch. 

Cyma has sought to hasten the aesthetic evolution of the watch by entrust- 
ing its team of designers with the task of creating an advanced model free 
from the tyrannies of convention. After painstaking research, it evolved the 
Autorotor Executive, the most up-to-date of all self-winding watches, in an 
ultra-modern case. 

The elegance of the new Executive model is due to its purity of line, 
achieved without deception or artifice of any kind. Modern ideas of what is 
beautiful call for a normal relationship between the surfaces and the volume 
of the object. These ideas have been fully complied with in the design of the 
new model, resulting in a case which allows the incorporation of a self-winding 
movement, a calendar mechanism, a sweep seconds hand and a system of 
watertightness guaranteeing absolute protection 
for the running and use of the watch. 

If you are interested in the problems of aes- 
thetics in modern design, ask your jeweller — 
even if you do not need a watch today — to 
show you the new Cyma Executive. He will be 
glad to do sowhen he knows that you are respon- 
sive,as so many people nowadays, to the charm 
of modern styling. 
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LIFE photographer tours Eastern Europe 


to see what effect the ‘thaw’ has had NEW LOOK 








AT THE SATELLITES 
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Schutzer (left) poses with policeman’s 
family in Romanian village 





Photographs 
and Text 
by PAUL 
SCHUTZER 


“Why,” the visiting American capitalist asked 
Nikita Khrushchey, “‘is it necessary to build a 
Berlin Wall and shoot people down if they try 
to get over it?” ‘‘A state frontier is a state fron- 
tier. And every state, whenever its borders are 
violated, shoots the violators,’’ Mr. Khrushchev 
replied, evading the grim point that the shooting 
of emigrants is peculiar in Europe to the Iron 
Curtain countries. 

Many weeks before the exchange between the 
American and the Russian, Lire Photographer 
Paul Schutzer was already seeking a more spe- 
cific answer. For three months, alone in his own 
car, Schutzer toured the Communist satellites— 
Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria and 
Romania—to see how their peoples live. 

Among those peoples, Schutzer found a wel- 
come almost everywhere. The Polish workmen 
at the left, though reserved, are about to break 
into friendly smiles, and wayside pubs opened 
their good fellowship to him. ‘‘Even to be ar- 
rested was to make a friend,” Schutzer reports, 
recalling a time that he strayed off a main road 
in Romania. Put through two hours of stiff ques- 
tioning by police, he was released with apolo- 
gies. Then the arresting policeman bought him 
a drink, and the police interpreter took him 
home to meet the family (above). 

But whatever the new mood in Russia, it has 
barely begun to be felt by the governments that 
fence in these friendly folk. As the free world 
talks of a Cold War thaw, LiFe’s Schutzer makes 
a timely report, in photographs and in his own 
words, on man’s fate in a Communist state. 
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Eastern Europe (writes Schutzer) 
is a land of many frustrations. I 
realized how deep the pain could 
go in Sofia, capital of poor and un- 
derdeveloped Bulgaria, where I 
visited the Petkovs. By the time she 
climbed the stairs to their room, 
Milina Petkov’s spirits were gone 
and she shuffled around in ex- 
treme fatigue. Only a smile from 
the child Amelia reflected any light 
in her empty eyes. The room was 
windowless. The door was closed 


0 Room, No Meat—the Frustration of 
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against the odors of the stairway 
and heat hung heavy. I spoke 
French with Kiril Petkov. He was 
an electronics technician, she sewed 
buttonholes in a factory. Each 
worked six days a week. Their 
home, where we sat, was a single 
room on the fourth floor of a more 
or less modern stucco building. 
Stretching my arms, I estimated 
that the room was 10 feet wide and 
14 feet long. The Petkovs and two 
children lived there. ‘‘Even if we 


There Never Being Enough to Go Around 
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could afford a little more,” said 
Petkov in a low voice, ‘“‘there 
are no places, there just isn’t any 
place.” His wife had been half- 
heartedly preparing lunch. Op- 
pressed by the heat and the closed- 
in feeling we all had, she stopped, 
took her daughter and left for 
the coolness of the park. Even for 
the comparatively wealthy in the 
satellite countries, there is frus- 
tration. In a prosperous neighbor- 
hood of Bucharest, capital of Ro- 





“No more meat,” Bucharest butcher keeps telling customers 


mania, I passed a butcher shop 
four days in a row and never saw 
it open. One morning a line was 
forming so I watched. The butcher 
raised the steel shutter, the line 
inched forward almost impercep- 
tibly. A half hour later he came 
out again. No more meat. People 
crowded around him protesting, 
but he shrugged and went back in- 
side. The customers still waited. 
Then the shutter came down witha 
clang and everyone drifted away. 


In Dzialdowo, Poland I was direct- 
ed to a pleasant restaurant with 
beautiful stained-glass windows. 
At the next table sat two prosper- 
ous-looking men, smoking after 
their meal. Impressed by the serv- 
ice, I wondered who could afford 
to come to such a place. When | 
asked the waiter who the men were, 
he answered in a whisper, ‘‘Po- 
litical people.’ As a foreigner, I 
too could afford to eat in the best 


places. A saleslady in a music store 
in Prague had been kind to me so I 
invited her to eat with me at the 
Moskva, which is patronized by 
foreigners and high officials. “‘May 
I order beefsteak?”’ she asked hesi- 
tantly. “‘It has been so long since I 
have eaten beefsteak.”’? Mrs. Wlady 
was small and quiet. Her husband 
and two babies had died while the 
family was imprisoned at There- 
sienstadt. With our steaks came a 


In an expensive restaurant at Dzialdowo, 


salad of lettuce. “Oh good,” said 
Mrs. Wlady, “‘soon there will be 
radishes.” And sure enough, that 
afternoon I saw a little girl with 
a bunch of radishes, carrying them 
as if they were a bouquet of flow- 
ers. Outside the cities, like every- 
one else, I ate in workers’ restau- 
rants. I remember one in Boto- 
sani, Romania, far to the east near 
the Russian border. Customers 
stood in line and could choose 


ood Service and Cigars for Political People, 
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Poland, two privileged gentlemen finish a quiet lunch 


from a half dozen items. I took the 
beans, borsch (the counter wom- 
an, seeing I was a foreigner, found 
me an unchipped cup) and a 
dish of cherries. Most people had 
their bread in briefcases. The place 
was bright with fluorescent lights 
and silent. The food was filling 
but something was missing. Not 
until afterward did I realize that 
there had been no odor of food 
—only the smell of disinfectant. 


Beans and Borsch 


i 


At a café in Botosani, Romania, worker eats beans and bread 


for the Workingman 
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Flag Wav 








I was in Prague, the capital of 
Czechoslovakia, on May Day and 
from my room in the Yalta Hotel 
I could see the parade forming. It 
was 7:30 a.m. Below me, stretch- 
ing from Vaclavské Nameésti Street 
to Wenceslas Square to Naprikope 
Street, groups of spectators were 
being placed with the same formal- 
ity as the marchers. Quietly the pa- 
rade started. Massed flags came 
swiftly but there were few cheers 
and few salutes, only the sound of 
marching feet and red flags whip- 
ping in the morning wind. 

I ran downstairs and marched 
with a group of militia. They made 








the clenched-fist salute that re- 
sembles an Italian curse; many peo- 
ple lining the street looked away. 
Through my viewfinder I could see 
jaws tense and lips pinch together. 
I slipped into the white ranks of 
the hospital attendants, nurses and 
doctors. They jostled and joked 
and laughed at the sloppiness of 
their lines, doing everything they 
could to make it look as though 
they were out on a Sunday stroll. 
On the sidelines a man (right) in 
some kind of official uniform 
scowled at them. I slowed down 
in order to fall in step with a con- 
tingent of uniformed transporta- 
tion workers who marched with 
dragging feet and flags. A heavy- 
set man—wheezing but smiling 
broadly—ran up and down the 
ranks like an over-age cheerleader, 
urging a brisker step and smarter 
carriage. Twice I tried to leave the 
parade, but each time was turned 
back into the ranks by members 
of an ‘‘action committee.”’ Finally 
I protested in English and they let 
me out. On the corner of Panska 
Street, | noticed a woman waving 
a banner from her window. In be- 
tween waves she would use it to 
dust the window sill or polish the 
glass of the window. I watched un- 
til she used the banner as a hand- 
kerchief. Suddenly one group of 
youths (/eft) went marching by to 
the music of a Dixieland band; it 
was playing When the Saints Go 
Marching In. Their faces were set 
without a flicker of expression. In- 
stead of a flag, the leader of the 
group carried a furled umbrella 
with a white pompon stuck mock- 
ingly on the tip. I later heard that 
some of them had been arrested. 





Bride and groom break bread at Sofia wedding 
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Sometimes there were moments of 
festivity and fun and I was able to 
join in. At a wedding party in So- | 
fia, | watched a newly wed couple 
break bread together for the first 
time, pulling a large round loaf in 


| Triumph of 


two, according to tradition, to see 
which one of them would get the 
bigger half and thus be head of the 
house. The girl won and guests 
pressed forward laughing to pile 
money on the torn loaf. In a café 


near Dunaujvaros in Hungary 

sang songs with men stopping for 
their beer after work and saw an- 
other kind of happiness—the hap- 
piness of men with children. A man 
who learned I was an American 


Hungarian boy enjoys the joshing of his father's friends 


brought in his son to meet me. The 
child was handed around and ev- 
erybody hugged and kissed him 
and made him laugh. There was so 
much love for the boy that it was 
hard to tell whom he belonged to. 


a Bulgarian Bride, Affection for a Hungarian Lad 
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Tired by a hard morning's harvesting, Bulgarian peasants take a rest in the cool shade 





Along a country road near Pazar- 
dzhik, Bulgaria, I found a group 
of peasants taking a late morning 
break from harvesting. They had 
been working since dawn, the men 
scything, the women raking and 
stacking the cut grain. Though the 
sun was hot, the shade was still 
cool under the scattered trees. Men 
and women, seated apart, ate their 
lunch of cucumbers and turnips 
and bread, then lay down to nap. 
A few of the men drove small 
spikes into the earth, and used 
them as miniature anvils to beat 
out nicks in the scythe blades. The 
chinking noise of their little ham- 
mers was pleasant and soothing 
and the women nodded and fell 
asleep as if it were a lullaby. From 
a distance their bright dresses 
looked like beds of flowers in the 
shade. Suddenly the sound of the 
hammers and the swish of whet- 
stones stopped. As if at a sig- 
nal the women awoke, took long 
draughts of water from wicker- 
covered jars and returned to work. 
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Office worker trudges by new building in Bialystok Soviet monument looms over Botosani, Romania 
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Each separate image of my journey 
insists upon its own importance— 
and remains a fragment: the ‘‘new”’ 
buildings of Bialystok, Poland, put 
up using bricks from 20-year-old 
war wreckage; the hulking, barbar- 
ic monuments to ‘“‘The Unknown 
Soviet Liberator’’—often nick- 
named ‘‘The Unknown Plunder- 
er’; the mournful statue of Christ 
in Rzeszow, Poland, crowned with 
stone thorns and hung with pa- 
per flowers; the farm woman, strug- 
gling home with a load of fire- 
wood, who had still found strength 
enough to bend and pick a handful 
of pretty weeds from the roadside. 
I found much sadness in Eastern 
Europe, the sadness of unfulfilled 
lives, miscarriages of justice, vague 
unease generated by the atmos- 
phere of fear. Because I was an 
American, or maybe just because I 
was willing to listen, I heard story 
after story of suffering under the 
““system.’’ Some were melodramat- 
ic and unbelievable, some as mild 
and convincing as that of a geog- 
raphy teacher in a Romanian vil- 
lage who confessed: ‘‘My emotion 
upon looking at the map of the 
world is the same as looking upon 
the body of an inaccessible wom- 
an.”’ If many dreamed of getting 
away, there were others—like the 
elderly couple I met near Dabrowa 
Gornicza in Poland—who were re- 
signed to their native earth. She 
had been leading the horse while he 
guided the twisting, bucking plow 
through the dry earth. When | 
asked them to pose, they stood 
stock still at the edge of the field, 
strong and deliberate and speech- 
less, and as I photographed them 
they wore faint, ancient smiles. 








Wayside Christ is decorated for Whitsun Polish woman carries firewood and flowers 


Staunch Polish couple stand 
in field they have just plowed 
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EAST EUROPE CONTINUED 


Satellites Try to Go 


into Their 0 


In the last few years marked changes 
have taken place in the satellite coun- 
tries—changes spelled out below, coun- 
try by country. For a decade after the 
war, under the iron grip of the Soviet 
Union, East Europe’s satellite na- 
tions were anonymous puppets. Begin- 
ning with uprisings in Poland and 
Hungary directed basically against the 
Russian overlordship, the people of 
eastern Europe began to demand and 
to get more independence from the 
U.S.S.R. Russia has tried—with little 
success—to tie the bloc together again 
with such schemes as COMECON, an 
Iron Curtain common market, which 
attempted to impose an economic pol- 
icy on each country. Poland, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, Romaniaand Czechoslovakia 
are still satellites and still Commu- 
nist states. But they are also nations 
that are increasingly intent upon facing 
their own problems in their own ways. 


A firm stand that 
began the breakaway 


POLAND 


The satellite breakaway from tight 
Soviet control began in 1956 in Po- 
land. In June that year workers in the 
industrial city of Poznan rioted wild- 
ly in protest against bad wages and 
living conditions—and against Rus- 
sian domination. The riots were put 
down after two days’ fighting in which 
53 people died. But the point had 
been clearly made. In October—a 
month known throughout Poland as 
“The Great October’—Wladyslaw 
Gomulka became ruler and had the 
nerve to stand up to a high-level So- 
viet strong-arm delegation, including 
Khrushchev himself, that flew in from 
Moscow to insist upon obedience. 
The result was considerable freedom 


Baltic Sea 
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for the Poles to run their own affairs. 

But the revolt had not been against 
Communism. Poland is still a Com- 
munist country and Gomulka is still 
a Communist ruler. Poland suffered 
so desperately in World War II that 
a completely state-managed economy 
appeared afterward—andstillappears 
to most Poles—to be the only realistic 
way to achieve industrialization. And 
geography assures that Poland will 
remain imprisoned within the Soviet 
bloc. 

The thaw began to transform Po- 
land. Where there had been 10,000 
collective farms, they dwindled until 
now 1,600 are left, and 87% of the 
country’s farmland is privately held. 
Culture and the arts flourished, crit- 
icism and satire against the govern- 
ment were permitted. Warsaw became 
a lively and stimulating city. 

The Poles like to think of them- 
selves as Westerners. Historically they 
have had closer connections with the 
West than the East. Ninety-five per- 
cent of the population is Catholic, 
which forces the regime—while still 
officially antireligious—to avoid out- 
right persecution of the Church. 

Yet, despite Gomulka’s skill and 
subtlety; conditions in Poland are not 
happy. Prices are shooting up because 
of bad weather and harvests. Pro- 
duction in the crucial mining indus- 
try has been disrupted. The severe 
housing shortage seems incurable. 


After a crushed revolt, 
taste of liberalism 


HUNGARY 


Compared with the deep despair 
that gripped Budapest after the hero- 
ic 1956 uprising was brutally crushed 
by Russian tanks and troops, the 
present Hungarian state of mind ap- 
proaches exhilaration. Bidding for 
respectability and popular support, 
Premier Janos Kadar—the man who 
cried for Soviet help against the 1956 
rebels—has made large concessions 
to the people most responsible for 
the revolt: students, white-collar 
workers and youth in general. 

us, Following Kadar’s 1961 declara- 
tion that ‘‘anybody who is not against 
us is with us,” nonparty men have 
been allowed to take important gov- 
ernment posts. Secret police activities 
have been cut back, while widespread 
amnesties this year emptied jails of 
most political prisoners. 

Travel restrictions have been eased 
so that nearly anyone who wants a 
passport can get it. More Hungarians 
go abroad than do citizens of any 
other Communist country. More of 


the national economy is now devoted 
to producing consumer goods. 

But in certain respects the Kadar 
regime has remained rigidly totali- 
tarian. It controls the Catholic 
Church: Cardinal Mindszenty, freed 
from prison during the 1956 revolu- 
tion, still remains in the U.S. legation. 
Agriculture is heavily collectivized 
and production levels corresponding- 
ly low—50% below Western averages 
in the major crop, cereal grains. 


Independence for economy, 
none for people 


ROMANIA 


One of the most politically servile of 
the satellites, Romania has lately 
been drifting from the uncomfortable 
embrace of the U.S.S.R. But Roma- 
nia is concerned more about econom- 
ic than political independence. 

Underdeveloped Romania is po- 
tentially very rich—it now has the 
highest economic growth rate in Eu- 
rope (16% in 1962). The Commu- 
nist regime years ago began to plan 
broad industrialization that would do 
more than simply exploit national 
specialties such as oil (the famed 
World War II target of Ploesti is still 
a major producer) and foodstuffs. 
A promising iron and steel industry 
was already under way when the So- 
viet Union set up COMECON and 
ordered Romania to cut back. Ro- 
mania bridled, refused and has been 
going ahead with remarkable success 
in spite of the U.S.S.R. It further 
flouted the Soviet line by maintaining 
contacts with Albania and Red Chi- 
na—both ostracized by the rest of 
the bloc. 

For the Romanian citizens, condi- 
tions remain at a primitive level. They 
are probably Europe’s worst-housed 
people; wages, though improving, are 
still terribly low; the long-lived re- 
gime of Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Dej 
still relies on secret police to maintain 
a security grip and has done virtu- 
ally nothing about domestic reforms. 
There has been almost no attempt to 
provide consumer goods. 


A poor country looking 
shyly toward the West 


BULGARIA 


Among the satellites Bulgaria has al- 
ways got the worst of everything. 
Lacking resources (even water for ir- 
rigation is in short supply) and af- 
flicted with a Stalinist leadership, the 
Bulgarians have had to put up with 
political oppression without getting 


anything—even moderate economic 
progress—in return. 

Last year Todor Zhivkov took over 
the country as premier and purged a 
number of leading Stalinists. Since 
then there have been small signs of 
an ease-up. Some political prisoners 
were released, police controls slack- 
ened, private plots for peasants per- 
mitted once again after total collec- 
tivization in 1960. 

Perhaps the most remarkable phe- 
nomenon in present-day Bulgaria is 
its bashful love affair with the West. 
Government-backed tourist pro- 
grams, aimed at bringing foreigners 
and foreign currency into Bulgaria, 
have succeeded wildly. Black Sea re- 
sorts like Golden Sands at Varna are 
crowded all summer long with West- 
ern Europeans vacationing on the 
cheap. Contacts on the official level 
are improving too, especially with the 
U.S., apparently in hopes of opening 
new trade relations. 

Several U.S. exhibits and visiting 
artists were mobbed this year by Bul- 
garians. But at the same time, the 
regime is campaigning systematically 
against Western ideas and culture. 


A downhill run 
from prosperity 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Czechoslovakia is the only satellite 
country with a tradition of democra- 
cy and the only one extensively indus- 
trialized prewar. Large German in- 
vestments, especially in armaments, 
added to Czechoslovakia’s strong 
economic base, and it survived World 
War II relatively unscathed. Three 
years of postwar democracy ended in 
1948 with a parliamentary coup that 
brought the Communists to power. 

Since then Czechoslovakia’s his- 
tory has been dismal. The Soviet 
Union, its own heavy industry shat- 
tered by the war, forced Czechs to 
concentrate on this sector and drew 
off what they needed to rebuild their 
own. Though for a time Prague re- 
mained prosperous, its prosperity ex- 
isted in spite of Communism rather 
than because of it, and gradually 
faded. When the Polish and Hungar- 
ian revolts came, the regime reacted 
with even more stringent discipline. 

Premier Antonin Novotny is the 
only remaining old-line Stalinist boss 
in the Soviet bloc. But pressure for a 
change in approach is growing strong 
and small cracks in the monolith are 
already appearing. Near-total collec- 
tivization of agriculture has resulted 
in repeated farm failures. Czechoslo- 
vakia has been forced to take on over- 
large foreign aid commitments—it 
supplies a third of all Communist aid 
to Cuba—and more trouble has come 
since the China-Russia falling-out, 
with the collapse of its raw-materials 
trade with Red China. Most impor- 
tant, the once healthy Czech indus- 
trial economy is staggering under 
labor and power shortages and de- 
mands that it produce an impracti- 
cal range of goods for the satellites. 
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What 


Jet Travel 







Does to 


Your 


Metabolie 


by SAMUEL W. BRYANT 


T.. airplane door on the Tokyo-Anchorage- 
Copenhagen flight bangs shut, the passengers 
fasten their seat belts, and the captain shoves 
the thrust levers forward. When the big jet 
leaves the runway, it is 9:30 p.m., Tuesday, 
Tokyo time. Three hours later the flight meets 
the rising sun and three and a half hours after 
that touches down at Anchorage, where it is 9 
a.m. and—thanks to crossing the international 
date line—still Tuesday. At 11 a.m. begins 
the eight-and-a-half-hour flight over the polar 
wastes to Europe. When the plane lands at 
Copenhagen it is 6:25 a.m., Wednesday. The 
elapsed time since leaving Tokyo has been 
about 17 hours—nearly all of it in daylight 
—and, as any customs agent can plainly see, 
when the passengers debark they are con- 
fused and dead tired. 

One recent victim of this “over the top” 
speed, Kazuma Nakayama, of Nomura Securi- 
ties Co. Ltd., went on to catch a 7:45 a.m. 
plane for London, where it was 9:25 a.m. on 
arrival. “When I got to London,” says Naka- 
yama, “‘I was tired and my body was insisting 





that it was time to go to bed. But my sense 
told me it was mid-morning and time to get 
to work,” 

While Nakayama’s mind accepted, reluctant- 
ly, the fact that it was 9:25 a.m. in London, 
his body rejected it and remained on Tokyo 


Clock 


time. In describing his symptoms he speaks 
for an increasing number of intercontinental 
jet passengers who are coming to realize that 
subsonic travel across time zones poses special 
problems of fatigue. Traveling business execu- 
tives, in particular, are learning that this 
strange tension of mind ys. matter can result 
not only in prolonged weariness but in poor 
post-landing business performance. The medi- 
cal department of Standard Oil (New Jersey), 
for one, has recommended that company exec- 
utives not schedule conferences or inspec- 
tions directly after completing long flights. In 
Washington, military medical men have raised 
questions about the wisdom of requiring 
ranking admirals and generals to report to the 
Joint Chiefs on vital matters soon after land- 
ing from long transoceanic flights. 

The core of the problem is that, with a rapid 
change in time and environment, man’s met- 
abolic clock gets out of phase. The metabolic 
clock may be defined as the sum of the numer- 
ous bodily rhythms and cycles to which the 
body is adjusted. These cycles have never been 
fully tabulated. But chief among them are 
some called “circadian” (from the Latin circa, 
about, and dies, day), which run, roughly, on a 
24-hour rhythm. In this group are man’s pe- 
riods of sleep and wakefulness, geared to the 
day-night cycle, his mental alertness, visceral 


Adapted from FORTUNE, Time Inc.°’s Magazine of Business 
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activity (including waste elimination, liver 
activity, etc.), adrenal-gland activity (which is 
rhythmic), and the variations of the body’s 
pulse and temperature. Dr. Werner Menzel, 
of Hamburg University, lists nine major cycles 
or rhythms: body temperature, blood circula- 
tion, breathing, liver activity, stomach and in- 
testines, kidney, nervous system, blood com- 
position, tissues. That these cycles exist no 
one denies, and it can be inferred from experi- 
ments on lower forms of life that there are 
other, more subtle cycles that are affected by 
very weak magnetic and electric fields, lunar 
gravitation, barometric pressure, and altera- 
tions in the atmospheric ion count. 


But you do get over it 


When all the body’s cycles are synchronized 
the body is in tune with its environment; when 
the cycles are thrown out of synchronization, 
as they are by long-distance flight, the body 
does not function at its best level. At the root 
of this feeling of prolonged exhaustion or 
weariness is the fact that, after a disruption 
of the metabolic clock, it takes two to eight 
or more days before all of the circadian and 
other cycles regain their harmonious rela- 
tions. Fortunately for the future of jet travel, 
however, the more important cycles become 
readjusted within a few days. 
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The problem, it should be noted, is not trav- 
el per se; it is travel from east to west or west 
to east across time zones. (Flying north to 
south, or south to north, the passenger re- 
mains in the same time zone and his primary 
rhythms are not affected.) The earth is di- 
vided into 24 time zones. Flying eastward, 
the passenger loses one hour per zone; flying 
west, he gains an hour per zone. If a plane 
moves at about 520 mph it will approximate 
the speed of daylight at 60° latitude, north or 
south. The passenger’s metabolic clock is in 
synchronization with the local time at depar- 
ture; where he lands he is subject to a differ- 
ent local time. If he has crossed 16 time zones, 
as did Nakayama, he is almost completely out 
of synchronization with his environment on 
landing. 

Until recently the whole problem has had a 
low medical priority because no one was greatly 
worried about the mental state of a corpora- 
tion executive, or a statesman or military lead- 
er or politician, at the end of a long airplane 
trip through half a dozen time zones. But with 
the increasing volume of air travel and the 
recognition by a few pioneers that an impor- 
tant frontier of medical research lay unex- 
plored, the metabolic clock has recently be- 
come an alluring project for research. 

One immediate discovery dealt with the 


Wirizzing through the time zones, the body 
does not function at its best level 


relationship of asynchronization with perform- 
ance. Early this year, at Brooks Air Force Base, 
Texas, Dr. Hubertus Strughold, professor of 
space medicine at the base, pointed out that a 
disrupted metabolic clock ‘may have some 
significance in international conferences dur- 
ing the first few days of the meeting. The 
morning hours,” he advised, “during the first 
few days after long-distance eastbound flights, 
and the late afternoon hours after westbound 
flights, are not the proper times for important 
negotiations or vital decisions.” He adds, “‘It 
has been observed that actors, chess players, 
athletes, and last but not least, race horses 
were not at their intellectual or physical best 
the first few days after arriving from a region 
four or more time zones away.” 


It?s better to be coming than going 
Dr. Frits Gerritzen, working with the K.L.M. 


medical staff, flew two students from Schiphol 
Airport, Amsterdam, to New York and return 
via jet to investigate the diurnal rhythm in wa- 
ter, sodium, chloride, and potassium excretion 
during and after the flights. He found that it 
required four days for the rhythm to become 
nearly synchronized with New York time. Aft- 
er the return to Schiphol most rhythms adapted 
in one day, from which it can be inferred that 
flying back to a familiar environment is easier 
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on the body than flying into a strange one. 
(In each flight the time difference was five 
hours.) 

Such general findings, however, are ex- 
tremely tentative. One reason so little is known 
about the circadian cycles of complex Homo 
sapiens is that experiments involving human 
beings, even simple experiments, must include 
numerous imponderables and unknown inter- 
relationships. Consequently, scientists have 
had to look to lower forms of life for clues. 
And here the research literature in circadian 
cycles is broad. A recent conference on circa- 
dian systems, sponsored by the Ross Labora- 
tories, Columbus, Ohio, was attended by over 
40 professors who are specialists in a wide va- 
riety of fields—physiology, botany, biology, 
pathology, neurology, psychology, pediatrics, 
obstetrics, chemistry, and even zoology. Cur- 
rent research on circadian cycles deals not only 
with human rhythms but with the cycles of 
mice, rats and birds, and of plants, fish and 
shellfish—all of which, apparently, would share 
Nakayama’s discomfort on rapidly crossing 16 
time zones. 


Even an oyster is annoyed 


Dr. Frank A. Brown Jr., professor of biology 
at Northwestern, discovered that when oysters 
were moved from New Haven to a dark room 
in Evanston, they at first opened their valves 
widest at the time of high tide in New Haven. 
But gradually, over a two-week period, they 
shifted the time of maximum valve opening 
so that it coincided with the 0° and 180° angles 
of the moon in tideless Evanston. It is possi- 
ble that the oysters reset their clocks because 
they were affected by variations in some fac- 
tor related to the local lunar rhythm or, as Dr. 
Brown puts it, by “some subtle atmospheric 
factor.” The oysters’ cyclic pattern of activity 
closely resembles that of the fiddler crab, with 
two daily peaks of maximum activity coinciding 
with high tide. From such experiments it may 
be deduced that circadian cycles are developed 
at least in part by external forces. After the pat- 
tern has been set they are triggered by and be- 
come dependent on the innumerable internal 
and external forces that govern man’s reac- 
tion to his environment. Possibly, in addition 
to environmental factors, some innate biologi- 
cal mechanism, at present unidentified, may 
gear the body’s cycles to its surroundings. 

In fact, one of the current controversies in 
cycle research lies in the question of internal 
vs. external regulators. Dr. Colin Pittendrigh 
of Princeton believes that the “timers” of the 
cycles are internal; Dr. Brown of Northwestern 
is sure they are external. But neither side can 
present indisputable proof of its case. Eventu- 
ally the matter will be decided when a manned 
space laboratory, wholly unaffected by the 
earth’s shadow and gravity and atmosphere, 
becomes available for experiments. 

Breaking their general findings into compo- 
nents, scientists have concluded that by far 
the most important of the circadian cycles is 
that of sleep and wakefulness. It is, of course, 
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The Fly-by Night Executive Needs 


to Goto Bed 


the one most commonly disrupted by long- 
distance flight. 

In a sleep-reversal study at M.I.T.’s Depart- 
ment of Nutrition and Food Science, prelimi- 
nary findings indicate that immediately after 
the reversal of night and day the subjects show 
a marked increase in the loss of nitrogen and 
sulphur; this means either that their food is not 
being fully metabolized or that the tissues 
themselves are being metabolized. So far the 
scientists aren’t positive but believe the latter 
is the real reason. At M.I.T. they also found 
that during the second 24 hours after the day 
and night reversal “the most is going on in the 
body,”’ and they infer that this is the most sen- 
sitive time of adjustment. During this second 
24-hour period it was noted that although the 
subjects claimed they were unaffected psycho- 
logically, for the first time they showed signs 
of irritability. 

Among the outstanding results of prolonged 
sleep deprivation are increased sensitivity to 
pain, impairment of the disposition (i.e., dis- 
plays of irascibility), and a tendency to have 
hallucinations, according to Nathaniel Kleit- 
man, professor emeritus of physiology at the 
University of Chicago, author of Sleep and 
Wakefulness. He has studied over 60 cases of 
sleep deprivation, the average duration of each 
being about 60 hours. His researches, and those 
of other scientists, he says, “suggest a fatigue 
of the higher levels of the cerebral cortex—the 
levels responsible for the critical analysis of 
incoming impulses and the elaboration of ade- 
quate responses in the light of one’s previous 
experience.” 

Other experiments reinforce Kleitman’s con- 
clusions. When 74 soldiers were tested after 
periods of sleep deprivation, they displayed 
defects in perception, orientation, cognition, 
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attentiveness and awareness. These changes, 
reported in the Archives of General Psychiatry, 
in November 1961, represented extensions or 
breakdowns of control in the subjects’ person- 
alities. In another experiment, described in the 
Journal of Psychiatric Research, October 1961, a 
37-hour period of sleep deprivation caused an 
increase in reports of hostility among the 16 
subjects involved. 


You can’t fool the adrenal glands 


Loss of sleep in intercontinental jet travel is, 
of course, far less severe than in laboratory 
studies—but it is more than flight schedules 
might suggest. A man flying from New York to 
Rome can take off at Idlewild at 7:30 p.m. and 
spend several hours having drinks and dinner 
en route. At best he has squirmed around in his 
seat, with shoes off, tie loosened, and eyes 
clamped shut, for little more than five hours 
before it is 10 a.m. and he is at Fiumicino 
airport in Rome. He took the evening plane to 
save a working day by flying at night. Now he 
probably should spend a day catching up on 
his sleep. Would he have been better off to 
take a morning plane that would put him in 
Rome in time for dinner? The elapsed time in 
any event is close to nine hours. An arrival in 
the evening increases the possibility that the 
visitor will be exposed to his friends’ hospital- 
ity, and unless he insists on a reasonable cur- 
few he will sacrifice sleep to be shown the 
town. But even if he does spend a day in transit 
—and he can do some work on the plane, espe- 
cially if he enjoys the elbowroom of first class 
—he will be better able to face the morrow 
after eight hours’ sleep in a bed than he would 
if he arrived in the morning. 

One night’s sleep alone, however, is not go- 
ing to cure the disrupted time clock. The two 
adrenal glands, located near the kidneys, be- 
come most active several hours before a person 
habitually awakens and begins the day’s activ- 
ity. This cycle is one that is slow to change. 
According to Dr. Franz Halberg, professor of 


experimental pathology at the University of 
Minnesota Medical School (who coined the 
word ‘“‘circadian’’), the adrenal cycle interacts 
with the central nervous system as well as with 
various other diurnal cycles. 

One such cycle is that of susceptibility to 
drugs. Dr. Halberg has found, for example, 
that the cardiac drug ouabain (which functions 
like a fast-acting digitalis) works best at certain 
stages of the patient’s circadian rhythms. In a 
study of the relationship between adrenal-gland 
activity and electroencephalographic “output” 
(i.e., the quantity of electrical energy recorded 
at the surface of the brain at specific times), 
Dr. Gilbert S. Frank, of the Stanford Univer- 
sity School of Medicine, found what appears to 
be a circadian cycle whose “‘output”’ reaches a 
late midmorning peak and roughly parallels the 
level of adrenal activity. 

No one is positive what ultimately dictates 
the periodicity of the adrenal cycle. The alter- 
nation of light and dark probably has an im- 
portant influence; physiologists believe the 
pituitary gland exerts a direct control. In any 
event, as the adrenal glands pour their secre- 
tions directly into the bloodstream, they great- 
ly influence the neural and physical tone and 
performance of the body on a regular schedule. 
And when the schedule gets out of phase, as it 
does after long flights through five or more 
time zones, the traveler is bound to think and 
work less effectively. An executive who usually 
arises at 8 a.m., tuned up for the day’s work 
by the activity of his adrenals (which began 
their productive period several hours earlier 
while he slept), may land in a far-off city in 
need of sleep at 8 a.m. But he may not be 
able to sleep, because he is “keyed up” by 
the amount of adrenal-gland secretions in his 
blood, which are timed to his rising time back 
home. Eventually, of course, the glands’ out- 
put of secretions will adjust to the new envi- 
ronment. Just how long this will take depends 
on the health and probably the age of the in- 
dividual. There is no known way to hasten the 
resetting of the cycle in man. 

Of more immediate effect than glandular ac- 
tivity is the sudden disruption of the passen- 
gers’ eating schedules. The development of 
eating habits—in both timing and content of 
meals—is linked to circadian rhythms that get 
out of phase with local time when the day is 
made long or short through high-speed flight. 
The westbound passenger flying “over the top,” 
for example, can find himself consuming a 


series of hearty meals as his jet keeps up with 
dinner time. Such repetitious eating, over a 
period of many hours, can be upsetting. Dr. 
Otis Schreuder, Pan Am medical director, fa- 
vors moderation in eating and drinking during 
flight (as well as a minimum of eating and 
drinking, late hours, and farewell parties dur- 
ing the 24 hours before departure). The pleas- 
ant forced feeding by hostesses reduces the 
passenger’s motility and thereby soothes him 
in flight, but it puts an unaccustomed strain on 
his digestion. 


Chocolate bars vs. cocktail bars 


Even a single overly elaborate repast can have 
its effect. Flying the night flight from New York 
to Rome, a first-class passenger is offered a 
couple of martinis before dinner, white wine 
with the fish course, red with the meat, cham- 
pagne with dessert, and cognac with coffee. 
At the cabin “‘altitude’’ of between 5,000 and 
8,000 feet, every two martinis will have the ef- 
fect of three at sea level. Not long after he 
finishes his demitasse and begins to think of 
going to sleep, he sees the sun rising over 
Paris. His time-zone problem, obviously, is like- 
ly to be compounded by a headache. The man 
of restraint or the tourist-class passenger does 
not face the same dietary problem and as a 
result is less affected by the change in timing. 
“You can’t fool your stomach and urinary 
tract,” says Dr. Ludwig Lederer of American 
Airlines. 

One much-traveled German industrialist tries 
to stave off the confusion that results from 
meals missed or eaten at odd hours (and tempts 
indigestion) by keeping a supply of chocolate 
bars to nibble on when the spirit moves him. 
After arrival, when his hunger pangs surface, 
he assuages them with more chocolate until it 
is time to eat a normal meal at a normal hour. 

In general, eating habits and their attendant 
cycles of visceral activity (waste elimination, 
blood-sugar content, etc.) adapt quickly to any 
changes in environment. While it may be in- 
convenient, even irritating, not to be able to 
eat meals at the usual time for a day or two, 
the interruption of the cycles does not appear 
to have, in itself, any lasting effect although it 
may well lower resistance to disease in suscep- 
tible individuals by depriving the body of some 
defensive strength. 

The changes in mental alertness that fol- 
low time-zone flight tend to go unrecognized 
by the victims, but it is well established that 
man has a circadian cycle of physical and men- 
tal vigilance. The most impressive evidence for 
this cycle stems from the tabulation of the 





Tre plane lands with a smug smile, 
but the passenger had better pull himself together 


before he plunges into business conferences 





WW hat time it is depends on where you are. The 
clocks know where they are, but do you? 


number of errors made in 175,000 gas-meter 
readings in Sweden. The figures showed that 
the incidence of errors is highest in the early 
morning (around 3 a.m.) and after a second, 
more modest peak around 3 or 4 p.m., drops 
for several hours and then rises again to its 
zenith. But, as Dr. G. Lehmann, of the Max 
Planck Institute, points out, the time of low- 
est efficiency—3 a.m.—does not mean that 
work cannot be done; it simply means that a 
ereater effort is required to do the work. Nev- 
ertheless the man who sets out on serious 
business soon after landing halfway around 
the globe will have the odds against him if he is 
really tuned to 3 a.m. back home. 

Repetitive flights also have their effects. In 
three-shift factories, Lehmann says, it is not 
advisable to change shifts frequently because 
the workers are in a constant state of readap- 
tation. From this it may be inferred that the 
executive who flies long distances frequently, 
and who consequently has to adjust after each 
flight, is at less than top form much of the 
time. 

Dr. James E. Crane, a Federal Aviation 
Agency examiner, noticed during routine ex- 
aminations that pilots who had moved from 
piston-engine to jet planes showed an increase 
in fatigue and tension. He sent questionnaires 
to the wives of 100 jet-transport pilots to get 
their views. The answers confirmed his obser- 
vation that a good many jet pilots “are now 
showing signs of fatigue, aging, and nervous 


tension,” partly because they are ignoring the 
effect on themselves of time-zone changes. He 
notes in passing that experienced jet crews 
prefer the north-south flights to the east-west 
ones because they cross few, if any, time zones 
on the north-south routes. He quotes one vet- 
eran pilot as saying, ‘Flying to Buenos Aires 
my bowels stay on Eastern Standard Time.” 

The trouble seems to begin after flights 
through five or more time zones; no one wor- 
ries much about the flights that cross only 
two or three such zones. For the flying execu- 
tive it seems clear that work done and deci- 
sions made during a period of fatigue and ten- 
sion, such as he endures during and immedi- 
ately after long flights, may be work wasted. 
The probability of error rises spectacularly be- 
cause he is tired and out of step with his en- 
vironment. However, as with sleep, eating, 
and other rhythms, alertness gets back in 
phase after, roughly, two to three days—de- 
pending on the age and physical condi- 
tion of the traveler. 

The whole problem of crossing time zones 
may become less of a problem when travelers 
recognize it for what it is and learn to com- 
pensate for it. There is much a passenger can 
do to minimize his metabolic-clock troubles. 

One seasoned jet traveler, a New Yorker, 
who has to spend a day in Paris every other 
week, and who doesn’t want to lose a day’s 
work, has evolved a method of minimizing the 
effect of crossing the Atlantic. He has his sec- 
retary make a reservation on the 7 p.m. plane, 
and tells her to call the airline and ask to have 
his dinner served as soon as the plane leaves 
Idlewild. He starts with a martini, eats the full 
dinner, takes a sleeping pill, fastens his seat 
belt (so the hostess won’t have to tell him to 
do so if the plane hits bumpy air), sets his 
wristwatch at Paris time, and asks the hostess 
to wake him up half an hour before landing. 
Then he puts on an eye mask that cuts out the 
light. (The hum of conversation doesn’t both- 
er him.) When the hostess wakes him, he 
shaves, washes up, changes his shirt, looks at 
his watch, and is ready to spring forth at Orly 
with a feeling of well-being. The plane lands at 
6:55 a.m., Paris time, and after breakfast he is 
ready to work. He has lost three to four hours’ 
sleep but the loss is not a conscious one; he has 
half persuaded himself that he has outwitted 
the time-zone change. 


Get there early or take a pill 


There are other means of lessening or avoiding 
the phase-shift effects. Dr. Strughold suggests 
that if a traveler requires full alertness in a dis- 
tant location on a certain occasion he should 
travel there several days in advance so he will 
be adjusted to the local time. He could, as an 
alternative, adopt a sleep-wakefulness pattern 
several days before the flight that would coin- 
cide with the pattern of his destination. Or, 
he could use “‘mild pharmaca”’ (e.g., sleeping 
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pills) to help synchronize his adjustment to 
his new environment. 

Pilots have learned a number of ways to 
minimize fatigue, and some are applicable to 
passengers. Dr. Crane of FAA lists reduction 
of overweight, minimal tobacco consumption, 
small frequent meals before and during flight, 
daily exercise, and a bowel movement at the 





Bight in the groove is the lucky traveler 


who flies north or south in the same time zone 


normal time. His pre-flight check list advises: 
avoid long exposure to the sun, take a rest or 
sleep, avoid athletics, do not skin or scuba 
dive for 24 hours before take-off,* and get 
adequate rest after crossing five or more time 
zones. Among his post-flight recommendations 
to alleviate fatigue are: avoid rich, heavy food; 
take a hot bath and lie down; take moderate 
exercise. 

The problem would be eased if airlines and 
terminal managements gave it a higher priority. 


Here and there a few voices are raised that say 
something should be done. Dr. Lederer of 
American Airlines (which has no great time- 
phase shift problem because its flights are not 
transoceanic) thinks that what is needed is an 
imaginative, entrepreneurial approach. He 
would like to see air-terminal hotels provide a 
kind of way station to adaptation. Here an out- 
of-phase guest could check in at any time of 
day or night, arrange the light in his room and 
his meals to coincide with his own metabolic 
time for sleeping and eating. The Imperial Ho- 
tel in Tokyo is one of the few that pay special 
attention to such asynchronous travelers. 


Should men be changed, or schedules? 


Serious investigation of the time-zone effect 
has really just begun. The Federal Aviation 
Agency has recently undertaken a study that 
will involve flying half a dozen volunteer scien- 
tists from FAA’s medical-research base at Ok- 
lahoma City to Tokyo and return, and later 
from Oklahoma City to Frankfurt and return. 
Before, during, and after the flights the volun- 
teers will be given psychological and physio- 
logical tests so that FAA can find out, first, the 
magnitude of the problem, and second, the 
range of variation in the tests. Later, under 
FAA’s Dr. George Hauty, more elaborate ex- 
periments will be carried out. One such, to be 
made with a University of Minnesota group, 
will try to find out if there is any way to sched- 
ule flight-departure times so that the disrup- 
tion of circadian rhythms can be kept at a 
minimum. 

Supersonic jet transports will make matters 
both simpler and more complicated. At high 
latitudes, it is already possible to fly westward 
faster than the earth rotates, thus moving 
ahead of the sun and seeing sunset in the east. 
When the mach-2 planes (flying at 1,450 mph) 
come into airline use a few years hence, trav- 
elers will be able to leave New York at a leisure- 
ly 9a.m., arrive in Los Angeles at 8 a.m. (there 
will be only about two hours’ flying time and 
the time difference is three hours), have a 
second breakfast in Los Angeles, and go into a 
conference. It will be practical to leave Los 
Angeles in midafternoon and arrive in New 
York in time for dinner, thus completely 
eliminating the need to adjust to a new time 
zone. 

But on longer flights the problem will be in- 
tensified until man, who has learned to regu- 
late, to some extent, the heat and cold and 
light of his environment, can find a way to 
control the time element in his life. 


* As every diver knows, nitrogen is forced into 
the blood by heavy underwater pressures, and 
too rapid decompression results in bubbles of 
nitrogen in the blood that cause “the bends”’ on 
surfacing. The effect is even worse if the diver 
moves within a short time from underwater to 
altitude. Some doctors think that flights under- 
taken less than 12 hours after sustained diving 
place a hazardous strain on the body. 
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2, BY PIERRE GATIER 


LAST YEARS OF 





T. time is so near and yet so far. There are millions 
still living who knew it and were part of it. It was modern 
—and yet as remote as the Middle Ages. Only 50 years 
ago Europe—and to some extent America—was basking in 
an age of stability and leisure, of splendor and well-being, 
and—above all—of peace. 

In 1913, Europe had been at peace so long that most 
men never knew—or had forgotten—the destructiveness 
of war. Peace breathed over rural England’s stately homes; 
it animated the fashionable boulevards of Paris; it radi- 
ated Gemiitlichkeit in the cafes of Old Vienna and stood 
guard in the toylike sentry boxes of Potsdam. 

Peace, and the blessings of trade, a rising technology and 
the bounty of colonies had made Europe rich. It had be- 
come the standard-bearer of civilization. Life was brightly 
colored and bubbled like champagne with confidence and 
adventure. The arts flourished in an atmosphere of fastidi- 


ous taste. Manners and morals—at least the public ones— 


SPLENDOR 





reached a peak of refinement that still serves as the ac- 
cepted standard of behavior in our own day. Industry 
spread its meshes in every direction. Startling inventions— 
radio, automobile and airplane— opened new vistas of con- 
venience and diversion, and promised to bind nations more 
closely together than before. Only today, after two grim 
generations, is Europe beginning to recover and surpass the 
affluence and security it knew then. 

Still, by 1913, a sense of uneasiness had begun to creep 
over the age. Beneath its surface moved new ideas and 
forces that seemed radical and dangerous, but were des- 
tined to shape the future. In the catastrophe of 1914 the 
old order was swept away, a new way of life took hold and 
the world of today was born. The bloody course of the 
First World War will be traced by Lire in a future series. 
In this issue, and the two that follow, LiFe recalls the 
charm and pageantry of Europe’s last age of splendor 
and describes the fateful forces that drove it to its end. 


TEXT BY 
EDWARD KERN 


Nine rulers of Europe came 


A RIDERLESS HORSE ... 


to bury Edward VII 


T.. royal splendor of the age reached a 
dazzling climax at the death of the corpu- 
lent bon vivant who lent his name to it. 
The procession that wound through the 
streets of London on May 20, 1910, at the 
funeral of Britain’s King Edward VII, 


made the hushed crowds gasp with as- 


tonishment. Behind the late monarch’s 
favorite charger, Kildare, now riderless 
and with boots in the stirrups reversed; 
behind Edward’s pet terrier Caesar, a 
poignant note, there rode in majestic ar- 
ray nine crowned heads of Europe. 

“Tn scarlet and blue and green and pur- 


Prince Yussuf of Turkey 


King Albert of Belgium 


ple, three by three the sovereigns rode,” 
wrote Barbara Tuchman in her Pulitzer 
prize-winning book, The Guns of August, 
“with plumed helmets, gold braid, crim- 
son sashes and jeweled orders flashing in 
the sun. After them came five heirs ap- 
parent, 40 more imperial or royal high- 





King Manoel of Portugal 
King Frederick of Denmark 


King Ferdinand of Bulgaria 


nesses, seven queens—four dowager 
and three regnant—and a scattering of 
special ambassadors from uncrowned 
countries. Together they represented 
70 nations in the greatest assemblage 
of royalty and rank ever gathered 
in one place, and, of its kind, the last.” 





King Haakon of Norway 


King George of Greece 


King Alphonso of Spain 


Kaiser Wilhelm II 


King George V 


The Duke of Connaught 
King Edward's brother 


... LED MONARCHS’ MARCH 


The brilliant scene is recaptured in the 
panoramic paintings by Stanley Meltzoff 
on these four pages. The one at the left 
shows the procession as it wheeled into 
London’s Paddington Station, where the 
mourners would entrain for the funeral 
service at Windsor. The order in which the 


monarchs rode had been worked out ac- 
cording to strictest protocol, and it pro- 
duced some fascinating contrasts and com- 
binations. In the very front rank Britain’s 
George V, England’s new king, found 
himself beside the man he had most rea- 
son to distrust—his cousin, Germany’s 


Kaiser Wilhelm II. Wilhelm’s constant 
saber-rattling exasperated the British. But 
this day, resplendent in his honorary Brit- 
ish field marshal’s uniform, the waxed tips 
of his mustache bristling fiercely, the kai- 
ser was the picture of dignity in mourn- 
ing, and the British were in a forgiving 


mood. “England has lost something of her 
old kindliness if she does not take him 
back into her heart today,” wrote Arthur 
Conan Doyle, who was covering the fu- 
neral for the Daily Mail. 

Farther back rode the shy, pensive fig- 
ure of Belgium’s King Albert, destined 
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Queen Alexandra, 
Edward's widow 


The Duke of Fife 


Prince Andrew 
of Greece 


Theodore Roosevelt 


Prince Danilo 
of Montenegro 


Grand Duke Michael 
Michaelovitch of Russia 


The Duke of Teck 


Prince Albert of Prince 


Schleswig-Holstein 


Farewell to Edward for a glorious role in the coming war. 


was a farewell 


to royalty 


Ahead of him was the ruffianly, conniving 
Bulgarian, Ferdinand, who, writes Mrs. 
Tuchman, “annoyed his fellow sovereigns 
by calling himself czar and kept in a chest 
a Byzantine emperor’s full regalia, ac- 
quired from a theatrical costumer, against 
the day when he should reassemble the 


Prince Tsai-tao 


of China 
The Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg 
Mohammed Ali Prince Charles 
of Egypt of Sweden 


Byzantine dominions beneath his scep- 
ter.” But for the time being the empire 
he wanted was still ruled largely by the 
Turks, whose Prince Yussuf rode a short 
distance behind him. 


le were also some notable absentees. 
Austria-Hungary’s old emperor, Franz Jo- 





Grand Duke Ernst Ludwig 
of Hesse 


Prince George 
of Saxony 


Prince Henry 
of Prussia 


seph I, was represented by his nephew and 
heir, Franz Ferdinand. The Russian Czar, 
Nicholas II, afraid of being assassinated, 
sent his brother, the Grand Duke Mi- 
chael Alexandrovitch. These dignitaries 
marched in the dense ranks of lesser roy- 
alty. The painting on these pages shows 
them at Windsor proceeding to the burial 





Prince Alexander 


of Serbia 


Duke Albrecht 
of Wirttemberg 


Prince Henry of 
The Netherlands 


service after having arrived from London. 

And quite a gaudy company they made. 
Their elaborate headgear, their fantastic 
uniforms stiff with braid and medals, ut- 
terly outshone the sober-suited official 
U.S. representative, Theodore Roosevelt, 
who, lacking both title and uniform, was 
placed ignominiously in the rear. The an- 


Prince Rupprecht 


of Bavaria 


Prince Constantine 
of Greece 


Prince Ferdinand 
of Romania 


cestors of these kings and princes had 
moved nations around like pawns on a 
chessboard, and they felt, most of them, 
that they had the divine right to do the 
same. Many still ruled as absolute auto- 
crats, or thought they did. But only the 
few who, like Britain’s king, had given 
up their power survived the holocaust of 





Prince Fushimi 
of Japan 


The Duke of Aosta 


Grand Duke Michael 
Alexandrovitch of Russia 


1914. The rest, clinging obstinately to 
their hoary obsessions, were swept into 
oblivion. Edward’s funeral turned out to 
be the funeral of royalty itself, a final 
grand curtain call of kings before they 
marched off the stage forever. 

On that fine day in 1910, they still had 
four years of grace to parade their cor- 


Archduke Franz Ferdinand 


of Austria-Hungary 


seted splendor, to enjoy their ornate, un- 
comfortable palaces and their armies of 
liveried servants, to make their yearly mi- 
gration to Biarritz, Marienbad, Monte 
Carlo and Europe’s other fashionable wa- 
tering places, to hobnob on their white- 
and-gold yachts, and to mount mam- 
moth hunting expeditions on their estates. 





Long-lived Franz Joseph embodied the old ways 


A KING 
AMONG 





0... member of the royal fraternity, 
the most illustrious of them all, was too 
aged to make it to Edward’s funeral. He 
was Franz Joseph I, emperor of Austria- 
Hungary and scion of the house of Habs- 
burg, which had spawned kings for 600 
years. Today’s moviegoers know Franz Jo- 
seph as the old gentleman with the mut- 
ton chops who waltzes with the humbly 
born heroine in gay old Vienna. In real life 
Franz Joseph could never have been so 
unbending. He was an emperor’s emperor; 
just to be presented to him, a noble had to 
prove undiluted aristocracy for four gen- 
erations. The grandeur and the suffocating 
etiquette of his court made the stufhest 
foreign royalty feel like social climbers. 

Franz Joseph ruled so long—68 years 
—that he became a popular institution. 
The paintings here are from a book pub- 
lished in 1910 to celebrate his reign. All 
his life, Franz Joseph patiently resisted 
the tides of change, governing his poly- 
glot empire in a manner aptly described 
as “despotism tempered by inefficiency.” 
His work habits were Spartan. He rose at 
4:30 and worked at his desk until late at 
night, dining off a tray. He had few di- 
versions—a hunting trip now and then 
and, in his old age, daily breakfast with 
retired actress Katharina Schratt, whom 
he installed near Schénbrunn Palace. 

He was a devoted family man, but he 
had more than his share of personal trag- 
edy. His brother Maximilian lost his life 
while emperor of Mexico. His only son 
Rudolf committed suicide at Mayerling. 
His unhappy, vagrant wife, whom he 
deeply loved and seldom saw, was assas- 
sinated. So was his heir, Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand. He was spared the final calam- 
ity, the breakup of his empire—he died in 
1916. But he stuck to his stern code to the 
end. He never forgave Franz Ferdinand 
for marrying a mere countess—an act tan- 
tamount in his eyes to breaking a divine 
commandment. When word reached him 
of the archduke’s murder at Sarajevo, the 
deed that plunged the world into war, the 
old man is said to have closed his eyes and 
murmured, “The Almighty does not allow 
Himself to be challenged with impunity.” 








bs on a balcony of Schonbrunn Pal- 
ace, his summer residence in Vienna, Em- 
peror Franz Joseph in 1909 receives a sa- 
lute from a dirigible which threw down black 
and yellow streamers—the imperial colors 
—bearing the inscription: “Respects from 
the first Austro-Hungarian military airship.” 


Fe csconced ina gilded baroque chair, Franz 
Joseph takes part in a stiff family get-to- 
gether with Archduke Franz Ferdinand and 
his family. The emperor never approved 
Franz Ferdinand’s morganatic marriage to 
Countess Sophie Chotek, here seated on a 
sofa, and allowed his court to humiliate her 
constantly. He made her a duchess, but 
excluded the children from the succession. 





T.. emperor was a doting grandfather. At 
Eastertime in 1910 he visited his daughter, 
Archduchess Marie Valerie, at her castle 
and personally supervised the hiding of Eas- 
ter eggs and presents in the garden. Then, 
muffled in his military greatcoat, the old 
gentleman delightedly followed his grand- 
children around as they hunted for them. 


Returning from a drive near his summer 
seat at Bad Ischl, the emperor gets a wave 
from a rustic crowd of well-wishers. They are 
not peasants, but Viennese society dressed 
in local costume. Bad Ischl became a fash- 
| ionable summer resort when the emperor be- 
gan to visit the place, and in the ’90s it was 
| chic to switch from formal dress to dirndls. 
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Hanns was one of the emperor’s few di- 
versions. At Bad Ischl the emperor would 
rise before dawn, tiptoe down the stairs to 
avoid waking his children, and stalk the 
steep mountains for chamois, accompanied 
by one gamekeeper. A crack shot, Franz 
Joseph hung 2,200 mounted trophies on the 
villa walls and bagged his last game at 81. 


Fonz Joseph’s family got a thorough train- 
ing in the social graces. Here the dancing 
master, Professor Eduard van Hamme, drills 
his pupils in Schonbrunn, under the eyes of 
the emperor, who stands well back in the 
doorway. The children learned the cotillion 
and the waltz, which had become favorite 
when Johann Strauss conducted at court. 
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A: a concert in Paris some years before 
the war Robert de Montesquiou, celebrat- 
ed wit, connoisseur, Sunday poet and man- 
about-town, showed up in a mauve suit, 
mauve shirt, and with a bunch of violets 
at his throat for a necktie. The program 
was the music of Von Weber. And, De 
Montesquiou insisted, Von Weber was not 
to be listened to in any color but mauve. 

Not everybody’s taste was that fastidi- 
ous. But urbane esthetes like De Montes- 
quiou were the anointed princes of society 
and their style was the epitome of the age. 


Es 


Forty years of peace had polished Europe’s 
manners and refined its tastes. Gone were 
the plush-bottomed provincials of the Vic- 
torian era and the crass revelers of the Gay 
Nineties. The portraits of the period reveal 
the new look: sophisticated, cosmopoli- 
tan, snobbish and supremely self-assured. 

The French call it la belle époque, 
the beautiful epoch, while the English call 
it the Edwardian Age. But everywhere in 
Europe’s sunset years the good life was the 
same—spacious, opulent, unhurried. There 
was no servant problem—in England in 


es 


Beauties, Suave dandies, witty 


GLITTER OF 
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Decpea in chiffon, Madame Eugene Do- 
yen, Paris socialite and wife of a famous sur- 
geon, is the model of belle époque elegance 
in this 1910 portrait by Giovanni Boldini. 


1901, one out of every 15 was employed as 
domestic help—and society devoted itself 
full-time to civilized pleasures. 


I. Paris during the season the chic gath- 
ered in the wooded acres of the Bois de 
Boulogne to dine and gossip in ornate 
restaurants and promenade under its flow- 
ering chestnut trees. The men were dapper 
in top hat, tailcoat, gloves and cane; the 
women swathed in silk with ruffles, laces, 
fringes, bows and huge wide-brimmed 
hats. Strollers might meet Novelist Marcel 
Proust, muffled to the eyes against his 
asthma, or the Prince de Sagan, in flow- 
ered waistcoat, high velvet collar and with 





A. Pré-Catelan in the Bois de Boulogne, 
elegant Parisians dined with their mistresses 
and the jeweled denizens of the demimonde. 
In this 1909 painting by Henri Gervex, the 


a monocle screwed into his eye, pedaling 
grandly by on his bicycle. 

Afternoon was the time for openings 
at art galleries, the horse races at Long- 
champs and—most pregnant ritual of all 
—the salon. At the salons the cream of 
the social, artistic, political and intellec- 
tual worlds met on an even footing to 
trade ideas along with wit and small talk. 
There were several salons in the city, each 
presided over in her own home by some 
cultured socialite. Some salons specialized. 
Anna de Noailles drew the literate—the 
old lion, Edmond Rostand, and the enfant 
terrible, Jean Cocteau. Countess de Gref- 
fulhe established Moussorgsky, Debussy, 


courtesans ruled world of chic 


BELLE EPOQUE 





COLLECTION COMTE DE HAMAL, PARIS 


A corte: Boldini portrait shows Colonel 
Philip Lydig, member of the international 
set, out for a morning stroll through the Bois 
de Boulogne with his beautiful wife Rita. 


lady seated alone at a table in the center is 
the famous courtesan, Liane de Pougy. She 
was also an excellent musician, and later made 
asuccessful marriage witha Romanian prince. 


COLLECTION MADAME BOLDINI, PISTOIA 


Wanda Landowska, and Caruso at her 
musical soirees. Other salons were pure- 
ly social. But sparkling conversation was 
common to all, and this was seldom left 
to chance. Guests often came prepared to 
make an amusing speech on some assigned 
topic, and there was one hostess who rang 
a little bell to silence them when they 
got tiresome. 


Sslcs never went over in masculine- 
minded England. The Englishsavored good 
conversation as much as anyone, and Lon- 
don had its sophisticated literary circles 
like the Bloomsbury Group, with Virginia 
Woolf, E. M. Forster and Lytton Strachey. 


But they were not society. Statesmen and 
intellectuals preferred their clubs for get- 
togethers. “Smart society in England,” 
wrote a visiting American, “revolves 
around the king and the horse.” Both 
could often be viewed and admired at a fa- 
vorite rendezvous, Tattersall’s horse mar- 
ket. Exclusive clubs provided the elegant 
sports—polo at Hurlingham, lawn tennis 
at Queen’s Club and cricket at Lord’s. 
And in spring the broad-balconied man- 
sions of Mayfair nightly threw open their 
doors to glittering streams of white-gloved 
guests to dance under the high chandeliers 
and feast on ortolans and peach Melba, 
while outside the waiting horses clopped 


their hoofs under the redolent lime trees. 

Life in the belle épogue may seem over- 
formal and a little precious—there is some- 
thing absurd about a society that requires 
even its men to change their costumes sev- 
eral times daily. But all the niceties of con- 
vention served to touch its virtues with 
grace, and even to transfigure its vices. 
The courtesans of those days, the queens 
of Paris’ demimonde, were accomplished 
and educated as well as beautiful, and some 
even ran salons of their own. 


The besetting sin of the age was the fruit 
of its own self-assurance: complacency. 
Despite a mountain of social legislation, 





the contrasts between wealth and poverty 
were glaring. Society might admire pio- 
neers of social work like Sidney and Bea- 
trice Webb. They might flock to G. B. 
Shaw’s latest play ridiculing their foibles. 
But action seldom went beyond private 
charity. Thousands of homeless slept in 
London’s public parks and were still there 
when the gentry arrived for their morning 
constitutionals. The rich were not in the 
least abashed by this—quite the contrary. 
“The Edwardian Age,” in the words of one 
social historian, “was probably the last pe- 
riod in history when the fortunate thought 
they could give pleasure to others by dis- 
playing their good fortune before them.” 
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London's Cafe Royal was a romping ground 
for every walk of life. Its private dining rooms 
were staffed by waiters who always knocked. 
One was always reserved for King Edward, 
and there the famous beauty Lillie Langtry 
once aroused the king’s wrath by dropping 
ice down his neck. This 1912 painting by Sir 
William Orpen shows the main dining room. 
Augustus John, the portrait artist, turns his 
bearded head to talk with a fellow artist, 
while at the far right novelist George Moore 
haughtily stalks out of the establishment. 


I. Paris the yearly exhibition of the Societé 
des Artistes Francais, shown in a painting by 
Jules Grun (right), was a big social event. 
The crowds came more to look at each other 
than the art, which consisted of flawless but 
flaccid academic paintings and sentimental 
statuary. The Societé was the stronghold of 
official art, and this led to its undoing. The 
smart set soon decided that it was more chic 
to look—and buy—at the little galleries which 
exhibited avant-garde works by such daring 
unknowns as Matisse, Braque and Picasso. 


MUSEE NATIONAL D'ART MODERNE, PARIS 





P.. was usually played at exclusive clubs . 


like London’s Hurlingham, whose members, 
in this picture by H. James Brooks, pose in 
front of the clubhouse. The English picked 
up the game from India in the 19th Century, 
and early matches were played with hockey 
sticks and billiard balls. Proper equipment 
was designed as the game spread, and Hur- 
lingham became the official headquarters for 
the game, setting the rules for polo clubs all 
over the world. Ordinary horses were soon 
found to be too clumsy for polo, and the 
breeding and training of polo ponies became 
an expensive hobby. It was difficult to buy 
one for less :!.an 200 guineas ($1,022), and 
fanciers who kept whole strings paid as much 
as 500 guineas for a prize tournament pony. 
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FE... of modern dance, American-born Is- 
adora Duncan took Europe by storm in the 
early years of the century with free, uninhib- 
ited movements and uninhibited love affairs. 
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| a 1900 arf nouveau was in vogue, 
with its exotic effects and twining, tendril- 
like patterns—as in this portrait by Austri- 
an Gustav Klimt, an exponent of the style. 


Ria patterns of gold leaf heighten the sen- 
suality of Klimt’s Judith and Holofernes. In 
the biblical story, Judith, an Israelite, went 
to the besieging General Holofernes, made 


love to him, then hacked off his head as 
he slept, thereby saving her people. Klimt, 
painting a Judith holding the severed head, 
gave her a Viennese face and a 1901 hairdo. 


OESTERREICHISCHE GALERIE, VIENNA 





Art and ballet broke the Victorian bonds 


THE LURE OF THE EXOTIC 


Wi: a gorgeous setting in a sultan’s ha- 
remand music by Rimsky-Korsakov, the Bal- 
let Russe’s Scheherazade served up a concoc- 
tion more potent than European audiences 





had ever seen before. In Paris, Karsavina 
danced the part of the insatiable harem girl 
Zobeide. Nijinsky, his skin colored a deep 
prune, performed as the passionate slave. 


Wii. the belle époque was honing its 
exquisite manners, it was also launching 
the long revolt against Victorianism. Be- 
neath society’s civilized crust natural in- 
stincts were being acknowledged again 
after the long suppression. The crust was 
far too thick for any outburst of pagan- 
ism, but sensuality found its way to the 
surface in often unexpected ways. 

One of them was the Russian ballet, 
which erupted out of the Slavic hinter- 
lands in (909. “I’ve never seen such a pub- 
lic,” said a witness at the Paris premiere. 
“You would have thought their seats were 
on fire!” Not only the dancing but the 
whole fantastic production stunned them. 
Nobody had ever seen such sinuous dis- 
play of sensuality—it would have out- 
raged an earlier generation. Another was 
an American import—Isadora Duncan, a 
San Franciscan. When she displayed her 
“natural dancing” (listening to the mu- 
sic of her soul, she said), her grace and 
Grecian robes enchanted thousands. Poets 
sang of her, artists painted her, admirers 
called her troupe “Les Isadorables,” and 
everyone thrilled furtively at her outspo- 
ken ideas on free love. To the belle Epoque 
all this was a delicious shock, especially 
as it came wreathed in magical grace and 
Oriental hints of forbidden delights. 

In art the new sensuality sprouted like 
a rank growth. It flavored art nouveau, 
which in the opening years of the century 
spread its drooping stalks and pubescent 
blossoms over paintings, textiles, furniture 
and even the cast-iron entrances of Paris’ 
subway stations. Art nouveau billed itself 
as a back-to-nature movement. But its ex- 
travagant patterns are reminiscent of hot- 
houses, not of open meadows. In Klimt’s 
paintings (opposite) they blaze with By- 
zantine magnificence. 

Women and sex, in disregard of Victo- 
rian taboos, became the objects of a new 
and often anxious fascination. In Vienna, 
Sigmund Freud uncovered the demonic 
power of sex and its lair in the uncon- 
scious. Klimt saw this fascination too; he 
portrayed Judith as a menacing seduc- 
tress who emasculates and destroys men. 
In England, novelist Elinor Glyn estab- 
lished a new feminine ideal: the femme 
fatale, coiled pythonlike on a tiger rug, 
with smoldering eyes and a blood-red rose 
in her teeth. And in Paris a pretty Dutch 
girl named Margarethe Zelle titillated au- 
diences with Indonesian dances and pre- 
pared to become the most famous femme 
fatale of them all—the spy, Mata Hari. 
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The annual horse show at Bath drew horse 
lovers from all over Britain. At the 1910 show 
one group of visitors picnics sedately on the 
grass beside a row of vintage British cars. 


The British picnicked and punted 


Frecseeeee QF FRESH AIR 


V (hatted) looks over the ancient and famous 
pack of the Holcombe harriers in Lancashire. 
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Tie age also had its robust side, particu- 
larly among the British. Few were so ad- 
dicted to the outdoors as Lady Sackville- 
West who dined outdoors even in dead of 
winter, fur-coated and with hot water bot- 
tles in her lap. But in balmier weather the 
countryside lured London society from the 
city’s grime and soot to the verdant en- 
closures at Ascot and to the Henley Re- 
gatta which turned the Thames’s quiet 
course into a cheerful pandemonium of 
rowboats and flat-bottomed punts. 

In autumn England’s great rural estates 
were overrun by tweedy grouse shooters. 
Edward VII’s expeditions set a standard 
of Wagnerian magnificence, and his son, 
George V, kept up the royal tradition. On 
one 1913 pheasant hunt George and his 
party slaughtered 3,937 birds in a single 
day’s shooting. 

When automobiles became common 
around 1905, the country weekend became 
a national pastime and country-house liy- 
ing reached its heyday. The hospitality of 
those stately manor houses is still the most 
nostalgic memory of those who experienced 
it. “Could anything compare,” wrote John 
Gore in his Edwardian Scrapbook, “with 
the return from shooting on a December 
evening, with the smell of dead leaves and 
bonfires and a rising frost in the nostrils 

.. and a glow of welcoming light from 
the windows of the manor house, promis- 
ing warmth and cheer? Or what snugness 
could ever compare with the bedroom pre- 
pared for the guest’s return, the great fire 
of coals, the shallow bathtub laid out be- 
fore it with its brown cans of hot and cold 
water—and then the sensuous joy of dry- 
ing oneself slowly before the fire and, some 
hours later on, reading Sherlock Holmes 
in bed and turning over to sleep in the 
flickering glow of the replenished coals?” 





The track at Ascot, a shimmering tableau of 
dresses and parasols, was a center of fashion 
because of the king’s enthusiasm for horses. 
His dying words were about his winning filly. 


The annual Henley Regatta drew the world’s 
crack oarsmen. Some people watched from 
barges. Others watched from open boats and 
hobnobbed in midstream during intermission. 





Coampagne glasses are high, hats are high, many: the well-upholstered, overdressed la- 
and so are the revelers at this German New dies, whose lines match the substantial fur- 
Year’s Eve party in 1910. They bespeak the niture of the period; the men, whose smug 
earthy bourgeois pleasures of prewar Ger- confidence was ready to challenge the world. 





The Germans regulated comfort and culture 


TEUTONIC GEMUTLICHKEIT 


cian before World War I is some- 
times pictured as a land of shouting, bull- 
necked Prussian officers and shabby work- 
ers yoked to a relentless war machine. But 
the mellow sun of the belle époque shone 
as warmly on the Germans as elsewhere. 
They might lack the elegance of the Brit- 
ish or the chic of the French, but nobody 
could match them when it came to plain 
good living and solid comfort. In their 
homes, shady beergardens and expensive 
spas the Germans enjoyed the last years 
of peace in a burgherly paradise of rich 
food and Gemutlichkeit. 

There was more to Germany than beer 
and bratwurst. Its scholarship in those 
days produced fundamental studies in al- 
most every field of learning. Its music 
was still the best and most plentiful to be 
had anywhere. Hundreds of theaters— 
including Max Reinhardt’s famous Deut- 
sches Theater—saturated an intelligent 
and discriminating public with good dra- 
ma. “There are more Shakespeare plays 
given in Germany in a week than in all 
English-speaking countries together in a 
year,” wrote a visiting American. 

To foreigners the Germans seemed dow- 
dy and provincial—“a well-dressed man 
in Berlin is almost as conspicuous as a 
dancing bear.” But this was scarcely sur- 
prising in a land that had not even existed 
as a united country until 1871. Harder to 
accept was the maze of regulations that 
governed almost every phase of life. It 
was illegal to change your address with- 
out notification to the police, or walk down 
a Berlin sidewalk more than three abreast, 
or to water window boxes at any hour but 
4 to 5 a.m. (to avoid dousing passers-by). 
All this seemed only reasonable to the 
methodical Germans, who always appreci- 
ated reliable instructions, like the sketches 
on restaurant menus explaining how to 
pour wine without spilling it. This same 
passion for order had promoted the wel- 
fare laws that made Germans the most 
secure and overgoverned people on earth. 





Liver trouble was the characteristic ail- 
ment of the age, and Germany reached 
heights of fashionable doctoring with its ele- 
gant spas. There Europe’s bons vivants, like 
these sagging guests at Baden-Baden, recu- 
perated with mud baths and mineral water. 


Bertin in 1910 had become the country’s 
theatrical center and arbiter of taste. It had 
25 theaters, including the plush Metropol 
above. Audiences were offered chiefly stand- 
ard high-brow fare, Shakespeare and the 
German classics in topnotch performances. 


The Germans were probably the least 
sports-minded people in Europe and their 
idea of weekend bliss was to sit quietly with 
a beer, as in this outdoor Bierstube along 
Berlin’s Wannsee. The striped bathing suits 
were as much for comfort as for swimming. 
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Straight Ahead Lay 
Tomorrow’s Bright Fairways 


Tis sportsman happily swinging away 
sums up the mood of carefree prewar 
days. No presentiment clouded most peo- 
ple’s minds. Men, they felt, had become 
too civilized for war. Nations, proclaimed 
Norman Angell in The Great Illusion, 


were too closely linked to make war prac- 
tical. His 1910 book was a bestseller and 
a political sedative. It helped convince 
Europeans that the only thing left to 
do was to smack the ball straight down 
the fairway to an even brighter tomorrow. 
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Rolls-Royce installs only Champion spark plugs as 
original factory equipment because of Champion's 
precision engineering, quality and dependability. Why tee 
setile for less in your car? Always specify Champions — 





in the air 


CHAMPION 





CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY: ENGLAND -« U.S.A. » CANADA + AUSTRALIA « IRELAND e FRANCE + MEXICO + BRAZIL 
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We wish you fair winds 
... but there’ll be times you'll | X, 
wish you’d seen our new BS 
3 horsepower motor...the 
one with the 15” extension 
for high-transom boats 
...another result of Evinrude’s 













Every one of the sixteen power units in Evinrude’s |] 
if 
balanced-power line for 1964 is covered by if 


a full 2-year warranty on original parts and labor. 





OUTBOARD MARINE INTERNATIONAL S.A. NASSAU, BAHAMAS (up 
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Squeeze it, twist it, no matter how you slice it 


Its Solid Gasoline 


This big gooey mass is gasoline. It not only 
can run things but can be molded into safe and 
conveniently transportable solid shapes like 
bricks. Tests on laboratory batches like the 
one at right show it can do everything that 
liquid gasoline does but without a lot of gas- 
oline’s problems. 

Chemists at the Southwest Research 
Institute in San Antonio make this glob by 
mixing gasoline and water with two new plas- 
ticlike chemicals that break up the gas mole- 
cules and evenly disperse them. This produces 
a sticky batter which is dried in molds, driving 
out the water and leaving bricks that have the 
consistency of cold Camembert cheese. The 
bricks, 95% pure gasoline, are a plastic skele- 
ton holding the minute droplets of gas. To get 
the gas out—say into your gas tank—you sim- 
ply squeeze the brick like a sponge. 

The bricks are much safer to store and han- 
dle than liquid gas. They give off no vol- 
atile fumes to explode or burn, and a bul- 
let won’t ignite them. The Texas chemists 
think useful applications can range from get- 
ting fuel to rapidly advancing military units 
to igniting charcoal in the backyard broil- 
er. The bricks also make for the boatman 
bright emergency flares which will burn on wa- 
ter. Their most intriguing prospect, however, 
seems to be as a fuel reserve for motorists. 
Some day you may drive into a gas station, 
say, “‘Fill her up,’’ and sit back while the at- 
tendant fills up not your tank but your trunk. 





CO renict William Mallow (right) 
holds out the solid equivalent of 
about a gallon and a half of liquid 
gas, now ready to be molded into 
bricks. Above, a slice from a finished 
brick flames. Solid gas can be any 
shape and is easily sliced with a knife. 
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With a whole world of choice in the cigarettes 
they can buy, men who are men of the world 
choose Viceroy—for the taste that’s right! 





Viceroy—the international American cigarette 7« 
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icker outfit (above) by Jacques Es- 


terel combines cotton pants ($12) with 


rsey shirt ($12) bound in leath 


Piss dress (right) by Nina Ric 
($22) has apron panel in front that 
conceals skirt slit. Stockings are $10. 


T 

‘ hite leather skirt by Jacques Es- 
terel wraps over knee-length pants that 
match tailored shirt. Outfit costs $44. 


ae wool dress (right) is by 
Jacques Griffe ($30). Top ties and but- 
tons down the back. The skirt is flared. 


FASHION 


aris Sets Up Styles 
to Bowl In 


The French couture, long accustomed to set- 


ting the styles for glittering balls and gala 
soirees, has now turned to the bowling alleys. 
The sport is just catching on in France, but 
what really prodded the couturiers was an order 
from a big U.S. bowling equipment manufac- 
turer. The AMF company commissioned three 
famous Paris houses—Nina Ricci, Jacque 
Griffe and Jacques Esterel—to design the bowl- 
ing outfits shown here. Made in the U.S., they 
are typically French in their sauciness—but 
American in their practicality. The short skirts 
are flared or split to allow the proper swing and 
follow through. The knicker pants, though nar- 
row, can bend with ease. All go well with the 

yn’s patterned stockings, including the 
Argyle pair above, originally from Balenciaga. 
But not all new designs are French. The Eng- 
lish have a twist all their own (following page). 
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A GREAT MAGAZINE 
OF HUMAN EXPERIENCE 


In LIFE each fortnight, the poignant and the 
beautiful from the whole world of human 
experience -- an adventure 
shared by LIFE- reading 


families in 150 countries. MRMRAcNS 
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BOWLING STYLES continues 


A soutcie bowler wears authentic rugby shirt from England (Her- 
bert Aronson, Ltd., $9) which is tucked into short flannel skirt. The 
mid-calf length socks are also rugby striped (Bonnie Doon, $.80). 
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RY OCRAN STAR 
Sold and serviced in 111 countries 


Go ahead. Wear your magnificent Mido Ocean Star watch when you swim or bathe! fo 7 

What makes a Mido so immune to water? Turn it over and observe: the back doesn’t come 
off. The entire Ocean Star case is made of one piece. And because it has no seams, and is 
sealed air-tight by an unbreakable crystal, nothing penetrates it. Neither water. Nor moisture. 


Nor condensation. Nor dust. 


And you don’t have to wind a Mido either. It winds itself by every natural motion of your arm, 
with the Powerwind self-winding movement transmitting a constant flow of energy. It is also 
shock-resistant, anti-magnetic and has an unbreakable mainspring. 

Yet a Mido is more than rugged and durable. It is a masterpiece of styling. Note the shape of the 
Ocean Star case: a perfect unbroken circle with the winding stem discretely tucked into it. 
Note also the superbly faceted hour markers and the clean, uncluttered look of the dial. The 
man’s Ocean Star and its companion in elegance, the Lady Ocean Star, are truly magnificent & 
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Wild Pack in ‘Lord of Flies 


Lord of the Flies is a strange and 
a dark novel and from it has been 
made a strange, dark and stunning 
film. Its story is bleakly pessimistic 
—the disintegration into savagery 
of a group of English schoolboys 
marooned on a deserted island. Its 
actors are unknown—youngsters 
selected not for their dramatic ex- 
perience (they had none), but for 
their appearance. Nonetheless the 
film, like the novel, has become an 
astonishing success. It has partic- 
ular appeal to college students— 
but leaves adults, as well, locked 
in thought and awe. 

When Lord of the Flies, the work 
of the English writer William Gol- 
ding, was first published in the 
U.S. in 1955 it was all but ignored. 
But when a paperback edition (Cap- 
ricorn Books, $1.25) hit the cam- 
pus bookstores in 1959, it soon re- 
placed J. D. Salinger’s Catcher in 
the Rye as THE book to read. Today 
more than 800,000 of these paper- 
backs have been sold, and the nov- 
el has been argued about by at least 
four or five million young people. 

Novelist Golding is somewhat at 
a loss to explain the popularity of 
Lord of the Flies. “Perhaps,” he 
says, “it is because I don’t make 
any excuses for society. The young- 
sters like that.” 

The film. tells Golding’s story 
with lightning speed, and therefore 
may seem to have been an easy pic- 
ture to make. It was not. For an ac- 
count of the filming, and selection 
and behavior of the young actors 
involved in it, see pages 74-80. 


The faces at the left belong 

to schoolboys who, in 

Lord of the Flies, play the roles 
noted in the captions. Turned into 
savages at end of film (below), 
they face a naval officer 

who stops them from killing 

the boy at his feet. 








Leaf mask, improvised by a b 
actor, disconcerted even the adult 
film-makers who first saw it. 


Sianzes at the end, the bo 
on their spears, waiting for the 
director to tell them to cut loose. 





Schoolboys one moment, TRAVELING? 


savages the next 
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Eaiy in the film, still moderately Fligi (“Piggy”) Edwards, obliged 
civilized, the schoolboys build a to stay fat for role, munches extra 
signal fire on a mountaintop (left). rations. He slowly shrank anyway. 
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LORD OF THE FLIES 


A Gamble on 


CONTINUED 


by ROBERT 
WALLACE 


A. ordinary film director might 
have been apprehensive about the 
scene, the pig-eating, but this 
man, who is a brilliant Englishman 
named Peter Brook, appeared quite 
relaxed. It was true that during the 
past two months the boy actors 
had undergone obvious changes, 
but it was also true that most of 
them were of English parentage, 
the inheritors, according to one 
notion, of such traits as dignity, 
reserve and a sense of the fitness of 
things. Their whole lives had con- 
ditioned them to recoil from eating, 
perhaps even touching, something 
that was so explicitly the carcass of 
a dead animal. Neither its hooves 
nor its head had been removed. In 
life it had been a scrawny Carib- 
bean pig but now, blackened and 
shriveled on its wooden spit, it 
more resembled a roast dog. 

Because the boys were not pro- 
fessionals, they could not make a 
convincing pretense of eating the 
pig. They actually had to devour 
it. An observer would not have 
given Peter Brook one chance in 
a hundred of bringing off the scene, 
particularly with these boys. Still, 
there was something faintly dis- 
turbing in their appearance, some- 
thing that had nothing to do with 
costumes or cosmetics. 

There were 34 of them, the old- 
est 15, the youngest 7. Their long, 
sun-yellowed hair covered their 





Prinsotingly, Director Brook 
rehearses the Surtees twins, 
David and Simon, through each 
step and each gesture they 

will make in a difficult scene. 


ears and the backs of their necks; 
their tanned bodies were as thin and 
hard as the crude wooden spears 
some of them carried. They squat- 
ted in a pack on the rocky, dusty 
hilltop, the wind plucking at the 
rags that hung from them—rags 
that at one time had been white 
shirts, flannel shorts and school 
blazers. Their eyes had an extraor- 
dinary glitter, almost as bright as 
the sparks that flew up from the 
fire where the pig-dog sizzled. 


ms of them, perhaps oniy one 
or two, understood the dark theme 
of William Golding’s Lord of the 
Flies. Director Brook had explained 
it to them in simplest terms, but the 
thing had escaped them. The adult 
members of the company had, of 
course, read the book several times 
each; its meaning and its incessant 
use of symbolism had lodged in 
their heads to an extent that verged 
on the humorous. After an en- 
counter with Golding’s writing one 
commences compulsively to look 
for gloomy, hidden meanings in or- 
dinary objects, the natural world 
and the everyday conversation of 
those around him. It is a tempo- 
rary ailment, but at that moment a 
few of the adults had bad cases of 
it. (Al said “Good morning” to me. 
What did he mean by that?) 

At length, Director Brook, a 
pudgy man who holds his forearms 
upraised, as though he had learned 
to deal poker at a table too high for 
him, called for action. The boys 
commenced to cut pieces off the 
black pig-dog, at first handling the 
meat gingerly. But soon, without a 
word of instruction, they began to 
move faster. Their thin arms flailed 
above the pig; they tore at it with 
their bare hands. Faster and faster 
they moved, to the edge of control 
and beyond it, struggling over the 
meat, driven by something more 
than ordinary hunger. They be- 
came all teeth and glittering eyes. 
The juices of the meat dribbled 
down their chins. Finally one of 
the boys, who had chewed all the 
flesh off the underside of a great 
blackened piece of skin, plastered 
the skin down over his fair Celtic 
hair and around his ears, so that 
he resembled a Viking in a leather 
helmet. “Cut!’? Brook shouted. 
The cameras stopped, having re- 
corded the perfect scene. But the 
boys continued to devour the flesh 





the Impossible 


of the pig while the adult film- 
makers silently eyed each other, 
not knowing what to say. 

When the day’s shooting was 
over and the boys had removed 
their rags, bathed and put on or- 
dinary clothing, they seemed at 
first glance little different from any 
group of summer campers, save for 
their long hair and jewel eyes. But 
a closer look made it clear that 
they were by no means ordinary; 
each of them, even at rest, had 
a luminous vitality that shot out 
of him like lamplight. They were 
strong, graceful and quick; boys 
who had caused the islanders to ex- 
claim, “jAy, qué lindo!’ as men 
might exclaim over the beauty of 
young hawks or colts, 

It was midsummer, 1961, and 
they were on a small island called 
Vieques. Seldom visited by travel- 
ers, Vieques lies 9 miles east -of 
Puerto Rico and is part of that 
commonwealth, although the U.S. 
military controls about two thirds 
of it. The view from the boys’ hill- 
top was one of great beauty, and 
had it not been for Novelist Gol- 
ding the adults might thoroughly 
have enjoyed it. On one side, be- 
yond a fringe of coconut palms, 


the Caribbean shelved off in deep- 
ening shades of blue until, arching 
upward, it yielded to the glaring, 
downward-driving sky. On the oth- 
er side, in a valley, dozens of royal 
poinciana trees made a canopy of or- 
ange-red 15 feet above the ground. 


Bu because of Golding’s story 
the beauty of the sea and of the 
valley seemed only veneers. One 
could not regard the sea without 
assuming that its sharkish depths 
boiled with continual struggle and 
death. Beneath the canopies of the 
poincianas, ordinarily unnoticeable 
but now the very heart of the mat- 
ter, the earth was vile, strewn with 
cow dung, thornbushes and spiny 
cactuses. There were foxholes, 
spent cartridges, empty ration-cans 
and worn-out storage batteries left 
by Marines on maneuver. A great 
mound of scabrous masonry, crawl- 
ing with vines, marked the site of 
a sugar mill that someone long ago 
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Th e boys were meant to rest 
after lunch. Occasionally, as 
below, they did, but more often 
the rest period in their 


dormitory was less than quiet. 
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LORD OF FLIES 


CONTINUED 


had had the foolishness to call Es- 
peranza. In the spiky thickets were 
brown and black bulls which bel- 
lowed and fought, for no evident 
reason, in the dry heat. 

It required about three months 
to shoot the film—Brook worked 
the boys hard, often 10 hours a 
day, and might have accomplished 
his task even sooner if it had not 
been for the boys’ acting inexperi- 
ence. Often he was obliged to make 
as many as a dozen takes of a single 
scene, and wound up with a Laoc- 
oon tangle of 415,000 feet of film, 
approximately four times the usual 
amount. But this great labor is not 
the most remarkable thing about 
Lord of the Flies; what is really 
extraordinary is that it has become 
a film at all. 

Golding’s story is bleakly pessi- 
mistic. There is no love interest— 
there are no girls or women. In- 
deed there are no men, either, save 
a single naval officer who appears 
on the screen for perhaps a minute 
and has nothing to say. The en- 
tire cast consists of small boys, and 
to most audiences, child actors are 
insufferable. 





Golding is 52 years old, 
married and has two children 
—a boy and a girl. He was once 
a teacher, lives now in the 


English village of Bowerchalke. 


Lord of the Flies appears at first 
glance to be a simple adventure 
story. An airplane full of school- 
boys, being evacuated from England 
during some future nuclear war, 
crashes ona lush, uninhabited 
tropical island. The adults accom- 
panying the boys are killed; their 
bodies and the wreckage of the 


plane are swept out to sea while 
the boys, unhurt, are scattered 
through the jungle. ‘At first, under 
an elected leader named Ralph, they 
attempt to set up an organized so- 
ciety. But inexorably their society 
disintegrates, the boys become sav- 


ages and murderers. 


A. length only Ralph remains 
as the embodiment of civilization, 
and the wolf pack sets out to hunt 
him down and kill him. He hides in 
the jungle, but they burn it to drive 
him out. In the final scene he lies 
cringing on the beach, waiting for 
death, but is saved by the arrival 
of a landing party from a passing 
British cruiser, attracted to the is- 
land by the pall of smoke overhang- 
ing it. An officer stares at the paint- 
ed, bloodthirsty savages, appalled, 
while “in the middle of them, with 
filthy body, matted hair and un- 
wiped nose, Ralph weeps for the 
end of innocence and the darkness 
of man’s heart... .” 

One might suppose that Ralph’s 
rescue is an optimistic note, but 
in a capsule summary of his mean- 
ing Novelist Golding demolishes 
even that. He is concerned with 
Original Sin: society fails, must 





DETAIL FROM A HEAD BY MICHELANGELO 


fail, because its individual mem- 
“The 


book,” he writes, “is symbolic in 


bers are corrupt. whole 
nature except the rescue at the end 
where adult life appears, dignified 
and capable, but in reality en- 
meshed in the same evil as the 
symbolic life of the children on the 
island. The officer, having inter- 
rupted a manhunt, prepares to take 
the children off the island in a 
cruiser which will presently be 
hunting its enemy in the same im- 
placable way. And who will rescue 
the adult and his cruiser?” 

It required bold producers to 
tackle this work—particularly in 
1960, when they made their deci- 
sion to film it. The book was still 
a commercial failure at that time; 
the film-makers therefore were not 
trying to capitalize on a best-seller; 
they were dealing with a worst- 
seller. The book’s present popu- 
larity is simply a stroke of good 
fortune, of the sort that all too sel- 
dom hits men of good intent. 

The co-producers are Lewis Al- 
len and Dana Hodgdon, both Amer- 
icans. ““We went into this,” Allen 
says, ‘because the book on its own 
terms is a work of art, a valid state- 
ment of a position—whether you 
agree with it or not. We hoped to 
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LORD OF FLIES 
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make money, but we weren’t going 
to make any compromises. First of 
all, we wanted to make a good film.” 

Director Brook, for his part, un- 
dertook the task “because it was an 
impossible thing to do.” Brook, 
then 36, was at one time the enfant 
extraordinaire of the British theater 
—at 22 he directed Alec Guinness 
in Sartre’s No Exit. Later, work- 
ing at Stratford-upon-Avon with 
actors of the caliber of John Giel- 
gud and Laurence Olivier, he be- 
came one of the world’s foremost 
Shakespearean directors. In New 
York he has staged such plays as 
The Fighting Cock with Rex Harri- 
son, The Visit with the Lunts, and 
the musical Irma la Douce. ‘‘Im- 
possible” may not have been pre- 
cisely the word Brook intended to 
use; he meant that the film would 
have seemed impossible to the Hol- 
lywood mind, which would have 
raised so many objections that the 
work might not have commenced 
until 1970. 

For perhaps five seconds Brook 
considered the possibility of using 
professional actors in his film, and 
then with a grimace of distaste de- 
cided on amateurs. His headquar- 
ters, in the spring of 1961, were in 
New York, where English school- 
boys are not commonly to be found. 
However, the problem was solved by 
a 23-year-old Harvard man named 
Michael Macdonald, son of the crit- 
ic Dwight Macdonald, who was em- 
ployed asa recruiter. “Get me some 
intelligent boys,” Brook said, “‘boys 
who have interesting personali- 
ties that show in their faces. No 
squares. They must be alive and 
responsive, and I would expect 
them to be slightly dotty. Any real 
human being is, of course.” 


Picasa Macdonald looked 
in the telephone book under Eng- 
lish, British and Anglo-, and soon 
found himself talking to polite but 
startled members of the English 
community whose worst apprehen- 
sions about America were obviously 
being confirmed. “Who? Who? Oh, 
yes. Lord what? No, I’m afraid ’'m 
not acquainted with him.” Never- 
theless a few, once they became 
convinced that Macdonald was sane 
and in earnest, offered their boys to 
the project—the film was to be shot 
during July and August, and had 
the prospect of an interesting paid 
summer vacation. The English par- 
ents were furnished with copies of 
Golding’s novel and most of them 
read it. They were predisposed in 
its favor because it was, after all, 


an English book about an adven- 
ture in the tropics—something like 
The Coral Island, no doubt. None of 
them noticed, or at any rate re- 
marked about the fact, that several 
pages at the end of the book had 
been artfully razored out. These 
pages contain a commentary which 
makes Golding’s meaning crystal- 
line, and some explanations of the 
symbolism, as, “The entire inci- 
dent is a horrid parody of an Oedi- 
pal wedding night... .” 


When he had exhausted the 
possibilities of the telephone book, 
and still had found painfully few 
candidates, Macdonald had a nota- 
bly logical conference with himself. 
“Where does one find English 
schoolboys?” he asked, and an- 
swered, ““Well, maybe at the circus, 
or down at the docks getting off the 
Queen Elizabeth.” For some time 
he haunted the docks and actually 
saw several schoolboys, but never 
signed up any. If the resident mem- 
bers of the English community had 
been startled by his approach, the 
new arrivals were flabbergasted. 
“The cinema?” Had there been a 
battle between gangsters and G- 
men on the pier, it could not have 
been more closely in accord with 
the American image. Macdonald 
had no better luck at the circus. 
“T went there every day for two 
weeks, afternoon and evening,” he 
says with a tight-lipped, faraway 
look. ‘The parents were not re- 
ceptive, and the police. ... 

Ultimately Macdonald was 
obliged to go far afield and toround 
up candidates who were not Eng- 
lish but looked as though they 
might be. He roamed through doz- 


2” 


ens of private schools and followed 
leads supplied by friends of friends. 
In all, he saw approximately 2,000 
boys in New York, Boston, Wash- 
ington and elsewhere, and paraded 
the likeliest of them before Peter 
Brook, who selected the necessary 
34. Only one, a highly talented 
10-year-old named Hugh Edwards, 
who plays the role of the tormented 
fat boy, Piggy, lives in England. 
Many were born there, or in the 
U.S., South Africa, Germany, Ja- 
maica, the Sudan or other corners 
of the earth where their parents 
happened to be stationed. 

Peter Brook’s selection of the 
boys was perhaps as excellent as 
his direction of the film. Because 
all were amateurs, he had no con- 
ception of their acting abilities. He 
was obliged to read their faces, 
searching for intelligence, savage- 
ry, compassion and ignorance; to 
cast them not from an agent’s book 
of photographs and biographies but 
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from life itself. Several critics have 
referred to the “superb” or “ex- 
cellent” acting of the boys, but in 
the main they were not acting at 
all; they were merely being them- 
selves. The New Yorker, for exam- 
ple, notes that “the flat, adenoidal 
monologue in which he [Piggy] 
tells his mates everything about 
his home town of Camberley is an 
inspired episode.” But in fact, 
young Hugh Edwards was simply 
photographed as Piggy, talking in a 
Piggyish manner to his friends on 
the set, and director Brook shrewd- 
ly included the footage. The point 
cannot be pushed very far; boys be- 
come men and men wear masks; but 
at least during the casting, Peter 
Brook had a most penetrating view. 

When the boys were at last as- 
sembled on the island of Vieques, 
it might have been difficult for a 
compassionate observer to look at 
them without feelings of anxiety— 
so young, so sensitive and so im- 
pressionable, about to be exposed 


to the ebon pessimism of Lord of 


the Flies and the anthracite intel- 
lect of Brook. Moreover the boys 
were housed not in a hotel, or even 
in private lodgings that might have 
given them a sense of home. They 
lived in an abandoned but refur- 
bished pineapple cannery, where 
the wind and the rain clattered on 
the tin roof and small green lizards 
patrolled the walls. But if an ob- 
server did feel any uneasiness for 
the boys, the feeling was of short 
duration. 


I, the center of a spirited 

pillow fight, James Aubrey 
(bending over), who plays Ralph, 
is about to be bashed 


by Tom Chapin, who plays Jack, 
his antagonist in the film. 


Among the first to feel the im- 
pact of these sensitive, impression- 
able boys were some American col- 
lege men serving as counselors, 
who lived with them in the can- 
nery. “Brilliant young fellows,” 
said one, “but quite a handful.” 
Next day he quit, returning home 
to take a job in a nice, restful dyna- 
mite plant. 

The boys soon commenced to 
make their own movie, using bor- 
rowed 8-mm equipment. Its plot 
was simple enough—robbery and 
murder. Its title was Something 
Queer in the Warehouse. 

Perhaps dissatisfied with the 
quality of the available Spanish- 
language periodicals, the boys began 
to publish their own mimeographed 
magazine. A random selection from 
it begins, “It was a cold dark night 
when the monster struck. It was 
hairy with long nails and sharp 
teeth. It stalked through the alleys 
until it saw a woman... . The 
woman was mangled and torn to 
bits; there was blood all over the 
place.” 


We be sure, they were all en- 
chanting youngsters and it would 
be libelous to suggest otherwise. 
Nonetheless there remains the ex- 
perience of another of the counse- 
lors, who came into the pineapple 
cannery one day and found a fair- 
haired youth, his lap full of liz- 
ards, pitching them skillfully one 
at a time into the whirring blades 
of an electric fan. 

“Why are you doing that?” 
asked the counselor. 
” replied the 
boy in clipped, British tones, “‘to 


“Tt is interesting, 


see how many pieces the lizards 
will be cut into.” One could almost 
hear William Golding, 4,000 miles 
away in England, chuckling into 
his beard. 
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Nivada Watch Co. Ltd., Grenchen, Switzerland 





A lady needs a change from time to time 


It takes a fickle watch to make time with a changeable lady. New NIVADA Colorama VII changes face, swaps straps 
to suit all her fluctuating fashions. Seven case covers, five coloured straps give her every right to change her mind. Tiny 
17-Jewel movement keeps time faithfully through every flippant change. 


- Nivada 


VIVAUA watcnes are Soild and serviced in over 


COLORAMA VII 





TONGA CELEBRATES ITS UNIQUE GOLD POCKET MONEY WITH 


The World's Only Round Stamps 


A pile of new gold coins and a unique 
issue of postage stamps (/eft)—the first 
round stamps ever printed—are the lat- 
est shining symbols of fame and finan- 
cial well-being for the sprawling Pacific 
island monarchy of Tonga. For the last 
45 years the Friendly Islands, as Cap- 
tain Cook called the group when he 
visited it in 1773, have been traveling 
the golden trail to prosperity under 
the intelligent reign of Salote Tupou 
III, a 6-foot 2-inch queen who made a 
splash at the coronation of Elizabeth 
II in 1953 and who has spent her reign 
keeping the islands’ budget in balance. 
She did so well that she could afford 

: ; to introduce gold currency into daily 
RATING S circulation in her country—something 
1TEOY SEM DZ no other country has done since 1934 
—and now Tongans can pay their bills 
with big gold pieces bearing the por- 
trait of the queen. Proud of this splen- 
did currency, she then ordered circular 
postage stamps incorporating portraits 
of the coins. Queen Salote hopes her 
hard money and round stamps will 
bring philatelists, numismatists and 
just plain tourists flocking to Tonga 
with supplies of their own equally wel- 
come, if less spectacular, currencies. 









































STAMPS AND COINS. Tonga’s cir- 
cular stamps have image of new coins 
embossed in gold foil at center. At 
London’s Royal Mint, which makes 
coins, pile of gold koula pieces, each 
worth $44.80, rises from sea of small- 
er coins—half- and quarter-koula. 
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Any time in your life... any time of day... it’s always time for fun... 
time to enjoy Martini vermouth, chilled, with soda or on the 
rocks. Taste with every sip the expert blending of the very best 
wines and aromatic plants. And whatever you do, be sure 

to enjoy yourself with Martini vermouth. 
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LE Vermouth 


In the U.S. its MARTINI & ROSSI, in the rest of the world it’s simply Martini; wherever you go it’s the same superb vermouth. 
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Minolta can shoot it 


You get it perfectly exposed 
under the dimmest lighting 
conditions. The powerful 
CdS light meters contained 
in both the Minolta SR-7 
and Zoom 8 movie camera 
cover an extensive range 
from candlelight to bright 
outdoors. They are every bit 
as accurate as the hand-held 
meters the professionals use. 

The new Minolta SR-7 


35mm _ single lens reflex 


gives your photographs the 
mark of experience. 
The CdS light meter is 


built in, all the way in. 
There is no bulky, pro- 
truding housing. You'd 


never know it to look at it, 
but it’s that tiny peep hole 
at the top right of the 
camera. The significance of 
this achievement becomes 
obvious when you see other 


35mm cameras equipped 
with CdS meters. Take a 
look. You'll see the dif- 


ference and why SR-7 is 
used by serious photogra- 
phers throughout the world. 

Renowned for high level 





performance is the world- 
famous Rokkor lens. 
Rokkor ts. treated with 
Achromatic coating, a pa- 
tented Minolta process that 
brings a new faithfulness to 
color photography. 

More than a camera, 
Minolta SR-7 ts a photo- 
graphic system; F1.4/58mm 
Rokkor lens, speeds | to 
1/1000, automatic pre-set 
diaphragm, many other 
professional features and 


a full range of interchange- 
able lenses and accessories. 





You sight and shoot... 
that’s all with Muinolta’s 
completely automatic Zoom 
8 movie camera. The highly 
accurate CdS light meter 
sets correct exposure for 
you. Every scene 
perfect light values. 

Bring exciting new di- 
mensions to your home 
Zoom from wide 

tight telephoto. 
Use slow, fast or conven- 
tional speeds. Pan from dark 


shows 


movies. 
angle to 


shadows to bright light. 
Focus as close as 5 feet. 


Minolta Zoom 8 acts like 
a computer, automatically 
adjusting to any situation. 
See the Minolta of your 
choice at better camera 
dealers everywhere. Test it. 
Compare it feature for 
feature with any other 
camera of the same calibre. 
Then compare the price. 


Minolta Masters Photography 


Minolta 


MINOLTA CAMERA CO., LTD. 


























If you paint a picture and title it 
Daddy, this iscalled SUBLIMATION. 


The picture itself is calleda SYMBOL. 
This means Daddy is not really a dragon. 


If you still insist he is, this is 
called an OBSESSION. 


If you think you are a dragon, too, 
this is called IDENTIFICATION. 





BOOKS 


‘Ts whole problem of whether 
or not “‘my daddy is a dragon and 
I better watch my step”’ is basic to 
the teachings of the late Dr. Sig- 
mund Freud. It is also the subject 
of a hilarious latter-day interpre- 
tation of the good doctor’s work 
just brought out in New York, A 
Child’s Guide to Freud (Simon & 
Schuster). Written by Louise Arm- 
strong, who knows her dragon jar- 
gon, it is illustrated by Whitney 
Darrow Jr., a longtime specialist at 
spoofing New Yorkers, their fash- 
ionable foibles and their expensive 
Oedipus complexes. Some Darrow 
daddy-dragons, with appropriate 
Oedipal notations, appear here. 
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Holyrood Palace, Edinburgh, home of Mary Queen of Scots from 1561 to 1567 
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SCOTCH WHISKY 
A Queen all the world acknowledges 









Queen 
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| DISTILLERS+ LEITH 


MACDONALD & MUIR LTD © 
I SCOTLAND 


Established 1893 i 
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DRAGON CONTINUED 


Mental Mayhem: 
Tot’s-eye View 





If you imagine that the little dragon 
slays the big dragon and chops him 
in pieces, call yourself SADISTIC. 





If you imagine that the big dragon 
slays the little dragon and chops him 
in pieces, call yourself MASOCHISTIC. 





Com 


MODEL 8S-P25A 
8-transistor, 2-band portable radio. 3” PM speaker. Hi-io 
tone control. Self-contained battery charger (220/110V 
AC}. Plays on three 1){-volt Sanyo Nickel-Cadmium 
rechargeable batteries. 6%%"x4'¢"K1K”, 





A gift has a way of expressing many things—the time, the 
place, the event. And most of all it says you. It reflects 
your taste in choosing a fitting remembrance of a special 
occasion. No gifts are more appreciated than those of 
excellence... unique gifts from Sanyo. 

The Sanyo Cadnica transistor radio is exceptionally attrac- 
tive in design, and on the inside a masterpiece of radio 


a great name in Electronics ! 


SAN YO 





MICROPACK™” 


MODEL M-35 

2-track recording and playback up to 34 min. Rewinding 
time 4 min. 212” PM speaker. Plays on four 1}-volt pen- 
light batteries or Sanyo rechargeable batteries, 64%” 
318”% 158”, Only 2 Ibs net. 


technology. Its rechargeable batteries almost eliminate 
the need for battery replacements. 

For the first time, a tape recorder which requires no thread- 
ing or handling of tape...the Sanyo Micro-Pack 35. It uses 
magazine-loaded tape. A perfect gift for the busy executive, 
and certain to please anyone. 





SANYO ELECTRIC CO., LTD. OSAKA, JAPAN 


INTERNATIONAL DIVISION: SANYO ELECTRIC TRADING CO., LTD. 
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Ch O OS 2 Here is the new Certina Automatic Blue Ribbon: 
elegant, accurate, reliable... reliable for years. 


And it’s selfwinding, too. A really fine watch — the 


a 
automatic You ought to wear! There are more 
ee Lf ] Nn a a nn expensive watches, of course, but you'll find it 


difficult to get better value than a 


B S | Certina Automatic. 
ed Ui a a Certina Kurth FréresS.A.,Grenchen/SO Switzerland 





CLOSE-UP 
ACTRESS MARGARET RUTHERFORD AT 71 


The Old Girl Still 
Kicks Up 


The sprightly mermaid at left is Margaret 
Rutherford, the apotheosis of dauntless 
British womanhood. And she has every 
reason to kick up. She has endeared her- 
self to audiences all over the world as a 
well-padded, sure-footed comedienne—es- 
pecially as Jane Marple, the sturdy, tweedy 
lady detective of Agatha Christie’s myster- 
ies. Now, at 71, she has just signed a long- 
term contract with M-G-M to star in two 
movies a year. Three of her finest perform- 
ances are now on view in the U.S.: Murder 
at the Gallop; The VIPs, with Richard 
Burton and Elizabeth Taylor co-starring; 
and The Mouse on the Moon. “‘It’s so easy 
to laugh at an old girl like me,” Miss 
Rutherford says. ‘‘Old age? That’s nothing 
to be ashamed of. I’m beginning to be 
rather proud of it.” 

Away from her professional chores, Miss 
Rutherford leads the quietly purposeful, 
tea-cozy sort of life that her fans would ex- 
pect. Her home is in Gerrard’s Cross— 
“ours is the first laurel hedge past the fire 
station” —a country town 18 miles from 
London. There she lives with her devoted 
husband, Stringer Davis (who plays Miss 
Marple’s boyfriend in her films), enter- 
taining the vicar at tea and giving poetry 
readings in churches. Miss Rutherford is 
not only a tea fancier but also a wine con- 
noisseur anda gourmet cook. “‘Finest poul- 
try cook in the world,” her husband calls 
her. ‘‘If I had to have my last poultry dish, 
I'd certainly want Margaret to cook it.” 


Taking a dip on a beach she 

plunges fearlessly into the frigid surf, 
sniffs the sea with the acumen 

of a seal, kicks and then 

sets a steady course for Norway. 


©¢ Swimming is my only real exercise. 
Even if the water is shallow, you can 
roll around and feel fresh. When 
I come out I feel like a new woman. 
I think Miss Marple (the part she plays 
in the Agatha Christie detective films) 
might lift up her skirts and paddle. 
But I don’t think she would swim.°? 


CONTINUED 








RUTHERFORD onrinueo 





On a country stroll, Margaret stops Margaret and husband tell ghost 

for small talk with a couple of horses. stories at youth club campfire. 

©©7 didn’t really ride that horse in ©°7 have a great respect for the young. 
Murder at the Gallop. The only They are the vanguard of the future. 
time I ever rode was when I was 2 or We visit many youth clubs and are 
3, in India. I had a white pony.?* quite excited about what we see.°? 





Grown, Germinated, Malted, Dried, Crushed, Brewed, 
Cooled, Yeasted, Fermented, Distilled, Extracted, 
Casked, Matured, Blended, Vatted, Married, Bottled 
in Scotland, and enjoyed everywhere in the world. 





SCOTCH WHISKY 





In her parlor, Miss Rutherford 


The Scotch they drink in Scotland eeprom 
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Triumphant purity of line 





You cannot fail to be attracted by the beauty of sober, 
modern lines, the brilliance and strength of finely 
wrought noble metals, and the precision of a tiny 
mechanism. 

These qualities are combined in every DOXA model, 
designed and manufactured by artists and technicians 
who are always mindful of your joy and pride in 
wearing a watch of such beauty and precision. 


Gents’ models : Automatic or handwind, 
with or without calendar, in gold, gold- 
filled and stainless steel. 

Ladies’ models : Automatic or handwind, 
with or without calendar, in gold, gold- 
filled and stainless steel. Wristlet and dial 
in the following colours, as desired : white, 
red, champagne, black, dark blue, pastel 
blue, violet. 





WORLD SERVICE 


©©These tea breaks are so much a part 
of our daily lives that I'd feel 
quite unable to go on without them.? 


DOXA Watch Factory Ltd., Le Locle, Switzerland, since 1889 
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As zany medium, Madame Arcati 
in Blithe Spirit, Margaret was 


RUTHERFORD CONTINUED cast in 1945 with Rex Harrison. 


Spooks, Duchesses 
and Miss Marple 


In her gallery of film portraits, Margaret Rutherford has played a 
notable array of comic and touching dowagers, duchesses and doy- 
ennes, creating a composite grand old dame who is as indestructible 
as John Bull. Her first big hit in the U.S. was in the role of the wildly 
absurd spiritualist in Noel Coward’s Blithe Spirit. In her current The 
VIPs she is a poignant, Shakespeare-quoting noblewoman who strug- 
gles to preserve her ancestral castle. Her most famous part, of 
course, is Miss Marple, the lady detective created by Agatha Christie. 
Whizzing over the countryside on a bicycle, or poking through 
the gorse with her umbrella in pursuit of murderers, Miss Marple 
was tailored in tweed to Margaret Rutherford’s ample measure- 
ment. Yet, Miss Rutherford refused at first to take the role. ‘‘Mur- 
der, you see, is not the sort of thing I could get close to. I don’t 
like anything that tends to lower or debase or degrade. But then 
a friend and I talked it over and she pointed out that it could be 
entertaining and might indeed have a moral value, of a sort. And one 
likes to throw one’s weight in on the side of good, doesn’t one?” 





In Mouse on the Moon, Mar- In Murder at the Gallop, she 
garet is comic ruler of myth- solves hatpin murder by using 
ical grand duchy of Fenwick. herself as the bait for a killer. 





Formentor beach on Majorca is one of the finest beaches on the Mediterranean. Iberia Air Lines has daily flights to Majorca. 


Fall in love with Spain. 


ODERN jet travel by 
Iberia Air Lines makes 
it easy to enjoy the 
unique beauty, climate 





and prices of Spain. 


The variety of color and scenery is un- 
equaled anywhere in Europe. Here you'll 
find rugged snow-capped mountains. Vast 
rolling plains. Lush olive and orange 
groves. Medieval villages. Bustling mod- 
ern cities. And magnificent beaches. 


On the Mediterranean, there’s a three- 
hundred-mile stretch of beaches along 
Costa Brava, Costa Blanca, and Costa del 
Sol. You can count on good weather from 
March to November along Costa Brava 
and Costa Blanca. And you can swim 
year round at Costa del Sol. 


Off the northwest coast of Africa lie 


the Canary Islands. The temperature here 
varies from a low of 18 degrees centi- 
grade in January to a high of 25 in 
August. The water temperature averages 
27 degrees all year. 


Spain has excellent ski resorts. There 
are three within 120 miles of Barcelona: 
La Molina, Nuria, and Campodon. The 
popular ski resort of Puerto de Nava- 
cerrada can be reached in an hour by 
car from Madrid. You'll find good ski 
runs, modern facilities and accommoda- 
tions at each of these resorts. 


You can see most of Spain within two 
weeks. Transportation is generally good 
throughout the country. Sightseeing 
buses are modern and comfortable. The 


low fare for a 12-day tour of Spain in- 
cludes meals, lodging, entrance fees, and 


the services of an English-speaking guide. 


Air travel in Spain is excellent. Iberia 
Air Lines of Spain serves all the major 


cities, plus the Balearic and Canary 
Islands. Fares are low. It takes surpris- 
ingly little time or money to fly between 
any two Cities in Spain. 

Youll find good hotel accommoda- 
tions thoughout Spain. In the cities you 
have 2 wide choice of first class and 
de luxe hotels. In the country, Spain has 
a unique chain of government-operated 
paradores (guest houses). Many of these 
are converted castles and palaces. Rates, 
including meals, are exceptionally low.. 


Spanish food is hearty, but not nearly 
as spicy as many people believe. A 
typical meal may include Gazpacho (an 
excellent soup made from cucumbers, 





garlic, tomatoes, and a dozen other 
ingredients). Cochinillo asado (roast 
suckling pig). And a half bottle of wine. 


Iberia Air Lines will introduce you to 
Spanish food. During your flight to 
Spain, you are served delicious meals and 
wines by gracious, multi-lingual steward- 
esses. Iberia gives you the closest, most 
personal attention you’ve ever enjoyed. 





Iberia Air Lines offers modern jet 


service to Madrid and Barcelona from 
the leading cities of Europe, plus New 
York and Central and South America. 


Iberia’s ultra-modern fleet of DC-8 fan 
jets and Caravelles assures you the finest 
in comfort and confidence. These planes 
are meticulously maintained by ground 
crews that rank among the best in the 
world. Your pilot is a veteran of millions 
of flying miles. His training surpasses the 
most rigorous standards. 


When you arrive in Spain, you'll find 
no end of things to see and do. There’s a 
festival or fiesta somewhere almost every 
day of the year. There are bullfights 
every Sunday from Easter till the end of 
October. And flamenco dancing in the 
cabarets every night. 


Bargain hunters will enjoy shopping 
in Spain. The best values are jewelry, 
Toledo ware, linen, and lace and leather 
goods. Spanish perfume is also excellent 
and surprisingly inexpensive. 


Iberia is the way to get there 


Seasoned travelers believe Spain is the 
best travel bargain on the continent. It 
is fast becoming the place to go. Make 
the decision. Iberia Air Lines will fly you 
to Madrid in the utmost comfort. Your 
travel agent will take care of all the 
details. 


Fall in love with Spain. 





For information write to: SpantsH Nationat Tour- 
ist Dept., Avenida del Generalisimo, 39, Madrid, 
or Iperia Air Lines oF Spain, Avenida de América, 
2, Madrid. Or consult respective offices in major 
European cities. 
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Westerns! 


Take a fast-riding, slow-talking, straight-shooting hero (plus 
trusty horse). Add a demure heroine. Stir in a hateful villain (some 
Indians too). The appeal of this formula—born in Hollywood— 
is not limited to any era, or country. The Western is as popular 
today with Europeans as it is with Americans. The same can be 
said of another happy American discovery: bourbon whiskey. 


Europe Discovers: 


| 
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SOURBON WHISKEY | 


THE gy DISTILLED BY 
‘i; D GRAND-DAD DISTILLERY COMPANY 
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Bourbon! 


Long the favorite in the U.S.A., this strictly American whiskey 
is increasingly the choice of European connoisseurs. They not 
only recognize bourbon as the fine whiskey it is, but they also 
recognize Old Grand-Dad—“Head of the Bourbon Family’’—as the 
finest of the fine. Discover its unique flavor for yourself. Try 
Old Grand-Dad with soda or on the rocks. Memorable discovery. 


A PREMIER PRODUCT DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS COMPANY, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
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‘other cities coast to 
Hawaii!) = When | 
warm welcome, 


In London call Sheraton Hotels Reservation Office, Kensington Palace Hotel, London W.8 WEStern 7536 or 8121. Brussels contact Balsa-Sheraton 
Hotels Reservation Office, M. Marcel Herrmand, Representative, 35, Rue du Congres. Sheraton Overseas General Agents: EUROPE— Athens 
Hellenic Express Travel & Tourist Office, 4 Stadiou Street; Barcelona Ultra Express S.L., Avda—Jose Antonio 591; Dublin 
Shannon Travels Ltd., Kildare House, Westmoreland Street; Geneva Fairvoyage, Inc., 3 Rue Du Temple, P.O. Box: Stand 343; 
The Hague Reisbureau Lissone-Lindeman N.V., Pletterijkade 50; Hamburg Schiffahrtsgesellschaft De Vries & Co., M.B.H., Alte 
Rabenstressa 22; Lisbon Sociedade Comercial Orey, Antunes & Ca. Ltd., 4 Praca Duque da Tercera; Luxembourg Derulle- 
Wigreux & Fils, 59 Boulevard Royal; Oslo Erik Myhre Travelbureau Ltd., Karl Johansgt. 8; Paris Voyages Flandrac, 17 Rue de 
la Paix; Rome C.1.T., 68 Piazza della Repubblica; Vienna Cosmos Travel and Tourist Office Ltd., Kaertner Ring 15. 


85 Sheraton Hotels < Motor Inns 


Coast to coastin U.S.A., in Hawaii, in Canada, in Nassau, in Jamaica, in Mexico, in Puerto Rico, in Venezuela & Israel. 





THE MOST 
FAMOUS 
ITALIAN LIQUEUR 








CANADA'S 
FRIENDLY 


You’ll get a big welcome when you land at Montreal 
where over 1,200,000 passengers pass through every year. 


SO IS AIR CANADA! 


Air Canada has been helping Europeans and Canadians 
make friends for over 20 years. Everyone you'll meet on Air 
Canada is friendly. It’s a Canadian characteristic. It makes 
your flight smoother. Formalities pleasanter. And your 
welcome warmer. Fly Air Canada to Canada. It’s the friendly 
way to explore the West. Ask your Travel Agent. 


@AIR CANADA 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


SERVICES FROM LONDON, GLASGOW, SHANNON. PARIS, DUSSELDORF, ZURICH AND VIENNA 
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Marlboro’s got the flavor that smokers salute the world over. Rich, unfiltered taste. Character. It comes from the many fine breeds of 
tobacco in our Richmond, Virginia, flavor recipe. Put this through the exclusive Selectrate® filter and you’ve really got alot to like. Enjoy 
yourself with Marlboro. The American cigarette that sets the standard of good taste everywhere. Available in Flip-Top box and soft pack. 


America’s finest cigarettes have a quality all their own... from Philip Morris International. % 


OTHER PHILIP MORRIS INTERNATIONAL CIGARETTES: PARLIAMENT, RECESSED FILTER. PHILIP MORRIS, RICH TOBACCOS. ALPINE, REFRESHING MENTHOL. 





ARCHAEOLOGY 


Sortened pieces of papyrus from 
case of mummy—ready for sorting— 
are taken from a steam bath by Pro- 
fessor André Bataille and assistants. 


EGYPTIAN DEAD YIELD LONG-LOST WORDS 


Secrets Cooked 


from a Mummy 


The three French specialists shown 
above under a cloud of steam are 
busily cooking, with fine Gallic 
finesse, the shroud of a 2,200-year- 
old Egyptian mummy. Seeking to 
unlock secrets the mummy inad- 
vertently bore to its grave, these 
scholars at the Sorbonne are using 
a method they have devised for 
separating and salvaging the stuck- 
together fragments of papyrus 
from which the shroud was made. 

The work is a direct consequence 
of the frugality of undertakers 
at Ghoran, an upper Nile village 
where the mummy was laid to rest 


two centuries before the birth of 
Christ. Papyrus, a paperlike sub- 
stance made from the pulp of the 
plant, was the writing material of 
the ancient Egyptians. Because 
new papyrus was expensive, the 
morticians used discarded scraps 
of the stuff to make mummy cases, 
covering the embalmed corpse with 
small pieces to make a many-lay- 
ered coat not unlike papier-maché. 

Archaeologists have known that 
mummies prepared in this fashion 
are, in effect, well-preserved filing 
cabinets of government documents, 
business accounts, school texts and 


literature. It was easy to peel a case 
from a mummy, but separating the 
pieces was tricky—until the Sor- 
bonne’s Egyptologists hit upon the 
idea of steaming the shroud the 
way a French housewife steams 
mussels. Once the cooking is done, 
a problem considerably more dif- 
ficult presents itself—fitting the 
pieces together to see what they say. 


Bataille and assistant Nicole Pari- 
chon study a papyrus fragment from 
mummy case. The face piece (fore- 
ground) is from a Ghoran mummy. 


CONTINUED 
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MUMMY CONTINUED 


How Hidden Text 
Is Salvaged 
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preci piece of an Egyptian mummy found at Ghoran was made in 
230 B.C. by covering layers of papyrus with plaster and decorating it 
symbolically. Winged figure at bottom is Nephtys, goddess of death. 

















To get at the papyrus, a Sorbonne technician washes the chest piece 
with a solution of hydrochloric acid and warm water (above), dis- 
solving the plaster into mud that can be swept off with a toothbrush. 
Then, after the steam bath, the sheets of papyrus are readily pried 
apart with spatulas (be/ow). Greek writing is visible on the top layer. 





Television « High Fidelity » Radios » Refrigerators « Home Freezers 
Electric Ranges » Air Conditioners » Washers and Dryers 


INTERNATIONAL DIVISION Tioga and CSts., Phila. 34, Pa., U.S.A. 
630 Third Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y., U.S.A. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF Ford Motor Company. 








Who said the Swiss have no Kings and Queens? 


Even in a traditional republic like Switzerland people like to have 
their own “sovereigns” to look up to. And as they have never had 
any legal monarchs (or illegal ones either), they simply make a king, 
ot a queen, out of every guest in their country. As long as the guest 
is a Swiss himself, he’s hospitably tolerated; but if he or she happens 
to be a foreigner, the lucky one is given positively regal treatment. 
Reason? The proverbial hospitality of the Swiss is quite a natural 
consequence of a unique geographical location: Switzerland, em- 
bedded in the Heart of Europe, has been the crossroads of inter- 
national travel for over 2000 years. So the Swiss have had time 
enough to find out what makes guests from all over the world feel 
at home. 

You can experience this friendly, personal hospitality of the Swiss 
without ever setting foot on their soil. All you have to do is fly 


Swissair. Your Majesty will appreciate the unsurpassed service 
aboard: the mouth-watering meals, the sparkling china, the massive 
silver... and the heartwarming attendance by the polyglot cabin- 
staff. 

Whatever Swissair does is done for royal guests. That’s why her 
modern jet-fleet is maintained and serviced with such painstaking 
thoroughness. And all the crews—even “millionaires” among the 
captains—are submitted to rigorous tests time and again. This lov- 
ing Swiss-cate covers even the most “trifling” details. As a result, 
Swissair has added a proud reputation for efficiency to her tradition 
of refined hospitality. 


Isn’t this an excellent reason for you to make your next trip by a 
Swissair jet? A warm welcome awaits you aboard! 
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Romantic Suspense 
from Long Ago 


The papyrus fragment shown 
above came from a mummy shroud 
dating from about 270 B.C. and is 
a clue to a tantalizing and roman- 
tic mystery. From several shrouds, 
Professor Bataille and his associ- 
ates assembled scraps of what they 
thought might be a copy of a play 
written around 300 B.C. by the 
Greek poet, Menander. This frag- 
ment proves the supposition was 
correct: the three short lines at 
center give the title of the work, 
The Sicyonians, the author’s byline 
(center line) and a notation that 
the play is 1,000 lines long. 

At the time the Ghoran mum- 
mies were entombed, the Greek 
language was in vogue among edu- 
cated Egyptians. Professor Bataille 
believes that a complete copy of 
the play came into the possession 
of a mortician who, lacking the in- 
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stincts of a bibliophile, plastered it 
haphazardly onto his bodies along 
with other scrap paper. The frag- 
ments pieced together thus far sup- 
ply 421 of the play’s 1,000 lines— 
enough for Professor Bataille to 
get an inkling of the plot. 

He reconstructs it as a compli- 
cated love story set in the ancient 
Greek city of Eleusis. A young girl 
had been kidnaped by pirates and 
sold to a kindly man who reared 
her like a daughter. She falls in 
love with her benefactor’s son. The 
foster father undertakes to estab- 
lish her origin, and finds that her 
real father is none other than him- 
self. Thus the man she wants to 
marry is her own brother. As fast 
as he can, the professor is pains- 
takingly cooking more mummy 
shrouds in the hope of learning 
how it all comes out in the end. 





Or AUSTRALIA lived almost entirely on 
the farm. She only exported wool, beef, 
corn, sugar, and ores, and was at the mercy of 
world commodity prices. 


1 Though primary products still 
provide 80% of export income, 
Australia is industrialising as fast 
as she can. 

2 If you want to get the feel of 
the new Australia, fly into Sydney 
or Melbourne. You will see miles of 
glittering suburbs and metropolis, 
cities of booming industrial wealth 
and expansion. 


NEW INDUSTRIES MOP 
UP 1 MILLION IMMIGRANTS 
3 After the war Australia’s dilem- 
ma was this; she needed industries, 
she needed immigrants. She needed 
more industries to mop up moreim- 
migrants. Which should come first? 
4 In fact they came by comple- 
mentary waves. By the end of the 
decade Australia had absorbed 1m. 
immigrants, and industrial pro- 
duction had soared 300° in value. 


5 Nowadays nearly 30% of the 
Australian work-force is in indus- 
try, about the same percentage 
as the U.S.A. 


THE GREAT OIL RUSH 


6 The new industries and 3m. 
cars and trucks set the demand for 
oil jumping like a wallaby — by 
110% in 10 years. 

7 To meet it, new oil refineries 
sent production of oil products up 
from 1 to 12m. tons a year. 
Naturally associated with these 
refineries, was a new large-scale 
petroleum chemicals industry. 
8 A great oil exploration drive 
started. Up to 1962, the oil com- 
panies had spent US $186 million 
on this alone — an indication of the 
importance home-produced oil is 
expected to have in the national 
economy. 
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Australians make steel and cars 


SHEEP-ONLY DAYS ARE OVER 


LOOKING TOWARDS ASIA 
9 Australians are feeling less 
isolated. Many of them are looking 
northwards towards Asia. 

10 Though the study of Asian 
languages and civilisation may 
seem incongruous to the sport- 
loving extrovert Aussie, his in- 
terest in such things is growing. 
i1 Already, under the Colombo 
Plan, thousands of Asian students 
are studying at Australian uni- 


versities -and technical colleges, 
and are getting to know and like 
the great easy-going continent. 


AUSTRALIA’S NATURAL 
SELLING ARC— ASIA, 
THE PACIFIC, THE AMERICAS 


12 In the last decade, Australia 
has built a new economy, new 
trades, and opened her windows 
on the Pacific. 

13 A pointer to the future. The 


Japanese, who know a good thing 
when they see it, are good custo- 
mers for Australian steel and iron 
(perhaps the finest and cheapest 
in the world). 

14 Today Australia plans to 
become the forge and workshop of 
the growing Pacific nations. She 
has got the resources, the skills, 
the energy, and bubbling opti- 
mism as big as her horizons. She 
will probably do it. 





SHELL AND WORLD OIL 


To become a forge and workshop, Australia 
will need cheap and dependable oil. So will the 
rest of the world. Oil is one of the fastest 
growing sources of energy, and demand is expected to 
double within 15 years. 
Meeting this demand has to be an international 
operation because no other commodity is moved in 
such tremendous volumes across so many frontiers, 
broken into so many products, planned so far ahead. 
It needs a complex, world-wide organisation—the 
kind Shell has built up over the years. 
FACTS AND FIGURES 

For Shell, getting oil to the markets means opera- 
ting the world’s largest tanker fleet and 27,000 miles 
of pipelines over the great land routes. Establishing 
marketing companies in over 100 countries. 
Doing business in nearly every major language. 
And encouraging 6,000 research men to find new 
and useful products —new fuels, plastics, resins, 
fertilisers and insecticides. 

YOU CAN BE SURE OF SHELL 
Shell is dependable because it is in the whole oil cycle. 
It looks for oil, finds it, raises it, transports it, breaks 
it down into products, and gets them to market as 
regularly as a metronome. In doing so, it averages 
about 14 US cents profit per gallon on its sales. 
Shell is useful. It gets the right product to the right 
place at the right time. It serves consuming countries 
by finding dependable energy, producing countries by 
finding dependable markets. Year after year. 
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Sydney Harbour Bridge, jammed with commuter traffic. 9 out of 10 cars in Australia are made locally and 1 in every 3.5 of the population has a motor vehicle. 
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172 Questions This man holds a check list of 172 ques- 


tions. Yet every one is asked — and 

we ask every Day has to get a perfect answer — every 
time a Lufthansa Boeing touches down 

anywhere in the world. He is an engi- 
neer of Lufthansa‘s Technical Service. 

He‘s part of a team of highly trained men, 

all specialists at their jobs. They service 

the plane — thoroughly. Examine it — 

scrupulously. They check everything — 

engines, electronic and hydraulic sys- 

tems, instruments, controls, everything. 

They do the work they know by heart 

until they‘re absolutely satisfied the 
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Boeing's perfect. And every time the 
Boeing lands the entire procedure is 
repeated. Monotonous? We don'‘t think 
so. We know it's worth it. 


~<LUFTHANSA 


German Airlines 


Ecaecoam EWA TONAL 


FOR THE 
LOGICAL 


In a shack in an African jungle, the hero of Frederic Wakeman’s 
new novel, A Free Agent, awaits death. A CIA type, he is about to 
be carved like a turkey by the tribal dupes of a slick Chinese Com- 
munist operative. Pondering the unlikely possibility of escape, he 
recalls a problem that was put to him back in intelligence school: 








A prisoner is ina room with two guards and two doors. The prison- 
er is permitted to ask one guard just one question, after which he 
must go through the door of his choice. But one doorway leads to 
certain death, while the other doorway leads to certain freedom. 

i a ‘ s i Shiernational Wateh Ce 
And one of the guards—he doesn’t know which—always tells lies, 5 SCAPTHAUSEN 
while the other always tells the truth. If the prisoner asks the right 
question, he can logically and positively know which door leads 
to freedom. What is the question that the prisoner must ask?* 


AUTOMATIC 


De Luxe 





Lire International will welcome answers from readers and publish 
a selection. We trust they will submit their solutions before they read 
the answer in the book which is published by Simon and Schuster, 


New York and Collins, London, and will soon appear in Germany 
(Droemersche Verlag) and Finland (Kirjayhtyma). GCMALEEL i wae 
7, L070 YZ ha Ur 


*COPYRIGHT © 1953 BY FREDERIC WAKEMAN. REPRINT SCHAFFHAUSEN / SWITZERLAND 


BY ARRANGEMENT WITH SIMON AND SCHUSTER, INC. 
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IN THE NEXT [ | a3 
ISSUE OF 
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Far more sensitive and sophisticated than 

any chemical plant that man has been able 

: to devise, the human body is a superb, au- 
tomated factory: How it produces, and re- 

s sponds to, its own pharmaceuticals, and 

how it is affected (above) by cosmic cycles 

will be described in paintings and text. 


Just ask an Asahi Pentax owner what he thinks of his camera. He will 
enthuse with that understatement so typical of the man 
who runs the best motor car, keeps a fine cellar, goes to a good 


tailor — and owns an Asahi Pentax. He knows that only an Asahi Pentax 


can give him all he can possibly want from a camera. He 


will tell you this camera is quite superb. 





Just hold an Asahi Pentax, you will feel at once it is worth more than 


it costs. 1913, PART I 


Your Asahi Pentax dealer will be glad to demonstrate the complete system of As the world raced Wiel .qaredwatare! toward the 
Asahi Pentax photography ... full range of lenses from super wide angle holocaust of World War!, a French lad named 
to super telephoto, plus versatile accessories for micro- and macrophotography. Jacques Lartigue with a primitive camera 
“Honeywell Pentax” in U.S.A. and Mexico. if ‘i Z 

but remarkable skill, was capturing the gai- 

ety and fun of life among his family (the 


ASAHI OPTICAL Co., LTD. leaping girl is a cousin) and friends. 1913, 


C.P.0. Box 895, Tokyo Part Il, will show the best of his album. 











Another adventure in one of the 87 lands where Canadian Club is “The Best In The House” 


Any part of you can crack when you play crack-the-whip on skis in Canada 


1. “I couldn’t hang on and I didn’t dare let go when 
the Canadians taught me to play crack-the-whip on skis 
in Northern Ontario,” writes Maurice East—sportsman 
friend of Canadian Club. “‘A ‘skoot’ sled does the towing 
and its airplane propeller pulls you along at breakneck 
speed across the frozen surface of Lake Muskoka. My 
Canadian friends talked me into trying it. It was easy for 
an old skiing buff, they told me. At the very first turn I 
got a hair-raising inkling of what I’d let myself in for. 





BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH II 
SUPPLIERS OF “CANADIAN CLUS” WHISKY 


HIRAM WALKER & SONS LIMITED 
WALKERVILLE, CANADA 
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2. “Everyone scrambled to grab hold of 3. “We roared along at 50 miles an hour. Each 


the line as the ‘skoot’ started off. Somehow I turn snapped me harder. Finally, a sudden swing 
found myself at the very tail end, swinging snapped me so hard I couldn’t hold on. Like a bullet, 
out wildly at every change of direction. I shot across the ice and plunged into a snowbank. 


4. “My friends lifted my aching body and carried me to the Muskoka Sands Inn for a drink of their 
favourite whisky—and mine—Canadian Club.” Why this whisky’s universal popularity? No other whisky 
rewards you with such distinctive flavour—for no other whisky tastes quite like Canadian Club. You can stay 
with it all evening long—in short ones before dinner, or in tall ones after. You owe it to yourself to start 
enjoying Canadian Club—the world’s lightest whisky—this very evening. 


ontetltite Ch. 87 Lands...“The Best In The House” 


HIRAM WALKER & SONS LIMITED, WALKERVILLE, CANADA - DISTILLER OF FINE WHISKIES FOR OVER 100 YEARS 





Holiday fun for everyone! 


GATHER ’ROUND ... for sparkling Coca-Cola! Enjoy the crisp, 
brisk flavour—the bright, bubbling spirit in the Coca-Cola bot- 
tle. Any season, anywhere—refresh with Coca-Cola. Delicious! 





‘*COCA-COLA’? AND '‘COKE'! ARE THE REGISTERED TRADE-MARKS OF THE COCA-COLA COMPANY. 


